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ABSTRACT 

This book brings together the essential aspects of 
good graduate ^sdmissions policies, procedures, and practices. It is 
maintained at the outset that graduate administrators and faculty 
should take an active approach to admissions, stating their program 
goals and prioricies and the means by which they plan to realize 
them. The booklet goes on to cover first the organizational structure 
and management of admissions, looking at both centralized and 
decentralized models and comparing those models in the process of 
admissions. Next discussed is the issue of establishing admissions 
policies including philosophy, goals, and objectiver,, legal issues, 
application requirements and selection standards, and optional 
materials. Subsequent sections discuss admissions categories, 
readmission policies, transfer policies, advanced admission for 
undergraduates, and application to more than one degree program. A 
section on implementing admissions policies covers the admission 
decision, admissions processing, and the appeal process. The last 
three sections look at evaluating admissions policies, post-admission 
decision activity, and financial considerations (application fee, 
financial aid). Appendixes contain a Council of Graduate Schools 
resolution, examples from application materials, and a form to 
expedite admission. Includes a 22-item bibliography. (JB) 
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Foreword 



This booklet brings together the essential aspects of good graduate admissions 
policies, procedures, and practices. While universities may vary widely in their 
approaches to this important function, and while no single model can be cited as 
satisfying all purposes, certain aspects of the graduate admissions process are fundamental 
and pervasive. Among these are the central role played by faculty, the establishment of 
multiple criteria for evaluating students who have applied for admission, the development 
of effective and timely procedures for processing applications and communicating with 
prospective students, and the design of admission categories that support the objectives of 
students and the institution to which they have applied. 

In addition, as departments seek ways to identify and admit students with high 
prospects for success, they need to evaluate carefully traditional criteria and explore 
alternative approaches in order to find students whose interests, abilities, and talents best 
qualify them for admission to a particular program. 

To carry out all of these objectives, faculty members, as well as administrators 
who are involved in the admission of graduate students, need a comprehensive guide to the 
graduate admissions process and the issues that relate to it. This booklet is intended to 
m^et that need. 



Jules B. LaPidus 
President 

Council of Graduate Schools 
Summer 1992 
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INTRODUCTION 



This documept is intended to identify and discuss good practices for managing the 
graduate admissions function. Graduate admission policies and procedures should 
facilitate the matriculation of applicants who indicate promise of successfully completing 
their chosen programi^ ' ^^^^ching the knowledge, the interests, and the developed skills of 
the applicant with the req. ements and characteristics of the graduate program will result 
in higher retention rates, more satisfied graduate faculty and students, and better quality 
and effectiveness of graduate programs. 

It is easy to take a passive role in the admissions arena and allow the composition of 
the admitted student group to be determined by accident rather than by design. Instead, 
graduate administrators and faculty should take an active approach to admissions, stating 
their program goals and priorities and the means by which they plan to realize them. 
Graduate admissions policies which result from this proactive design will reflect these 
goals. The requirements for admission must then be articulated clearly to all relevant 
parties, including the applicants, admission committee members, and graduate admission 
administrators. 

The question of where to begin is not an easy one. It is difficult to separate the 
recruiting function from that of admissions. The development ai.d distribution of the 
catalog and promotional materials are usually handled by an admissions office. Similarly, 
the tracking of inquiries is a crucial aspect of recruitment and, handled properiy, leads to a 
better match of admitted students to programs. Demographic studies of the inquiry pool 
are useful for planning, recruiting and resource allocation. However, these activities will 
be considered part of the recruitment function and will not be discussed here. 

Definitions 

Throughout this policy statement, the words "department" and "program" will be used 
interchangeably. "University" will be used to refer to any institution of higher learning. 
The title of "graduate dean" will refer to the chief academic officer for graduate education 
and "graduate school" will refer to that unit or office responsible for central university 
graduate affairs. "Baseline" application materials or "baseline" admission standards will 
refer to those required for all graduate programs in the institution. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 

AND THE MANAGEMENT OF GRADUATE ADMISSIONS 
Centralized versus Decentralized Models 

A successful graduate admissions system requires effective admissions policies, 
procedures to im.plement these policies, and efficient offices to cany out the admissions 
processing functions. The administration of this system includes oversight of both 
technical and policy making functions. The technical aspect includes the collection of 
application materials, the evaluation of credentials, the entry and maintenance of 
admissions data, the tracking of the applicant's progress through the system, and the 
notification of the applicant of the admission decision. In the policy making area, setting 
and maintaining standards of admission, determining admission processes, and assessing 
admissions policies are the primary concerns. Universities have devised a variety of ways 
to manage these graduate admissions functions, ranging from completely centralized to 
completely decentralized administrative structures. Most systems fall somewhere in 
between. 

Centralization may occur within the graduate school, where only graduate applications 
are considered, or at the university level, where admissions for both undergraduate and 
graduate students are processed. In fully centralized graduate school systems, policy 
governing procedures and baseline standards for all graduate programs are made by the 
graduate school in conjunction with a university-wide council of faculty. The collection 
of application material, the evaluation of credentials, a second level review of 
departmental admission decisions, the notification of applicants of the admission decision, 
the maintenance of accurate admission records, and the assessment of admission policies 
are all carried out centrally by the graduate school. A university-wide centralized 
admissions office, on the other hand, typically collects the application materials, 
evaluates credentials, maintains admissions records, and notifies the student of the 
admission decision. This centralized office does not make policy on baseline standards. It 
may carry out the other functions listed above or it may rely on the departments, schools, 
or the graduate unit to perform these roles. 

In a fully decentralized admissions system, each department, or more usually the 
school to which it belongs, sets most of the policy governing procedures, establishes 
standards, and handles the technical aspects of admissions as well. In another model, the 
application material is collected in the departments, but all other functions are carried out 
by the graduate school. 

Certainly, variations on these models commonly exist. Since proper management of 
admission activities is critical to high quality graduate education, universities involved in 
graduate education should carefully consider which admission functions should be 




centralized and which departmentalized. Below are descriptions of the various admission 
functions with some advantages and disadvantages of centralized or decentralized control 
over each function. 

Comparison of Models in the Processing of Admissions 

Establishing Admissions Policies. Ever>' institution needs a framework of university- 
wide policies governing graduate admission. In the centralized graduate school model, 
these policies are determined by the graduate school in consultation with various faculty 
councils. In a decentralized department-centered system, these might be determined by the 
chief academic officer of the school to which the departments belong, again in 
consultation with faculty councils. The advantage of the centralized graduate school 
model is that a group of administrators and faculty with experience in graduate education 
make the policies governing graduate admissions. In consultation with colleagues in the 
departments, they decide what should be university-wide policy and what policy can be 
determined by the departments. In the decentralized system, the establishment of 
necessary university-wide policies may be deferred or, indeed, may not be specified at all, 
with a resulting decline in the quality of the process. 

Collecting Applications. The collection of applications involves monitoring the 
receipt of required credentials and timely notification to the prospective student of any 
missing documents. It is recommended that routine notices be sent to the applicant 
showing the status of the application, especially shortly before any decision deadlines. 
The applicant should also be informed when the application file is complete. At 
in5ititutions where the application is deactivated if all credentials are not received within a 
set time period (typically one year), the student should receive a warning a month or two 
before the deactivation deadline. Efficiency in responding to any inquiries concerning the 
application process or the status of applications and in tracking applications can be 
enhanced by maintaining this data on a computer system. 

For this function, the centralized models have some advantages. The clerical and data 
entry functions can be performed more efficiently and effectively with professional staff 
members dedicated to and trained for this responsibility. Admission processing is not an 
ad hoc or additional responsibility as it may be at the department level. Personnel who 
are involved full-time in the admissions process can provide the desired services both to 
students applying for admission and to the faculty considering their applications. A 
central admissions office can also respond to applicants inquiring about admission to 
multiple programs. 

When the centralized office is within the graduate school, more control over the entire 
admissions process can be achieved. The graduate school often can answer applicants' 
questions about the instituti ,r.al requirements and policies and about its array of academic 
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programs more knowledgeably than can a centralized university-wide office. Further, 
graduate applications do not compete for attention with other deadlines (freshman, 
transfer, or professional applications). 

Successful matriculation of applicants, particularly for highly qualified students, is 
dependent on a timely response by the institution as well as by the faculty in the unit to 
which the individual is applying. Unless care is taken, a centralized admission system 
can fall behind in processing applications at times of peak activity, leading to frustration 
on the part of faculty and applicants. The information flow can be hindered by holding 
documents until a file is completed. This problem may be overcome if the centralized 
office maintains a prospect file and distributes it at appropriate intervals to the 
departments, and also alL)ws the departments access to the application materials before the 
dossier is complete. Some institutions do not delay dossiers if they lack only a transcript 
which contains under nine hours of transfer credit. Alternatively, to alert the department 
of the prospective student's interest in the program, a duplicate copy of the application 
form may be sent to the department as soon as it is received in the admissions office. 
The graduate dean should set goals for the timely processing of applications and 
periodically should examine the efficiency of the admissions process. 

The greatest advantage of decentralized admissions processing is the sensitivity that 
can be practiced in dealing directly with the applicants. Inappropriate applications can be 
returned quickly to the students, saving considerable time and effort in clerical work, and 
permitting the applicants time to apply elsewhere or seek other career paths. Students 
who apply directly to the department can be contacted immediately by telephone or letter 
and, where feasible, invited to visit the department. However, when a decentralized model 
is used, it is valuable to establish a university-wide view of the admissions process and 
to require departments to adhere to university standards. This is particularly true in terms 
of responding in a timely fashion, especially if a department is understaffed. Those 
departments in which graduate admissions is central to the depanment's activities tend 
to perform this function better than programs in which undergraduate education 
dominates. 

Evaluating Credentials, Evaluation of credentials requires the accurate computation of 
grade point averages as required by the individual progiams (e.g., overall undergradLuic 
GPA, major CPA, final 60 credit GPA, etc.), the evaluation of international transcripts 
and TOEFL scores, and the monitoring for proof of undergraduate degree completion. 
These activities can be performed centrally or at the department level. Letters of 
recommendation are normally evaluated by the department, together with optional 
application material. 

Certain functions, such as international credentials evaluation, generally require a 
specially trained staff and extensive (and expensive) reference materials. A central 
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admissions office is more likely to have resources to meet these needs. This central 
analysis can take place at either the university or the graduate school level 

Experienced graduate school personnel understand the uniqueness of graduate 
admissions in which faculty members and departmental committees have the major voice 
in determining who should be accepted. Thus, they can more suitably prepare the dossier 
which will be sent to the department and attempt to match the applicant to the program 
best suited to his or her interests and abilities. High priority files can be marked so that 
expedited action will be taken by the department. 

Selecting Students for Admission. The faculty of the department recommends 
applicants for admission. Generally, this is done by the program director or, preferably, 
by a departmental committee, using campus-wide and program-specific standards. In 
some programs, students must take significant amounts of course work in other 
disciplines, in addition to courses in the specific field of study. In these cases, it may be 
wise to involve individuals from those disciplines in the review of credentials to ensure 
that the applicant has the necessary background to successfully complete the course work 
in those fields. The graduate office or graduate administrative unit should serve as a 
second level of review of all admissions decisions, not only those which deviate from 
established policy. Even the rejected applications should be carefully reviewed by the 
graduate office to ensure equitable and responsible admissions decisions. 

The graduate school has the authority to enforce standards or, in exceptional cases, to 
waive requirements. Affirmative action policies, as they relate to graduate student 
admissions, art best monitored by the centralized graduate office. Even well-intentioned 
faculty in departments may overlook the responsibility of actively seeking qualified 
minority students. 

Notifying Applicant and Relevant Offices of Admissions Decision, One administrator 
should be designated to communicate in writing the admission decision to the applicant 
and all relevant institutional offices such as housing, security (for parking permits), 
international, or health services. At institutions where there is a graduate office, this 
person usually is the graduate dean or his/her designee. When there is no graduate school, 
the admission or rejection letters typically are issued at the school level by its dean. 
Individual faculty members or department chairs should never make offers of admission 
either verbally or in writing unless authorized to do so by the graduate unit. 

Maintaining Accurate Admissions Records, To respond to federal and institutional 
requests for information and to formulate strategic plans for the graduate programs, it is 
necessary to collect, analyze, and present data on the numbers and characteristics of 
applicants. Information on the rates of attrition from applications to acceptances to 
enrollments to degree completions should be kept for each program and augmented yearly 



to provide a continuing record. Distribution of the reports should include admissions 
policy making bodies as well as admissions committee members. 

Data should be maintained centrally wherever possible, but reviewed and evaluated by 
the faculty of the program to ensure accuracy. Consistent data input for all programs 
demands central responsibility for computer design and maintenance and data entry. 
Without such central control, all graduate programs may not have adequate or comparable 
computer access. Central data entry facilitates accurate statistics on such items as 
minority status, age, gender, programmatic interest, etc. This centralized database can be 
used to improve recruitment, to help with planning of future enrollments, and to monitor 
time to degree. Bowen and Rudenstine [In Pursuit of the PhD, p. 295] stated that "the 
desirability of centralized control over graduate school records is one indisputable lesson 
of this entire project." 

Assessing Admissions Policies. Monitoring the outcomes of admissions policies in 
terms of student numbers, profile of the student body, academic success, and job 
placement should be a continuing process. It is very difficult to carry out the review of 
admissions actions and their impact on programs when there is no centralized review by 
the graduate school. While the department should annually assess its admission practices, 
the success of the graduate endeavor as a whole needs to be studied by a neutral party such 
as the graduate dean. 

ESTABLISHING ADMISSIONS POLICIES 

Philosophy, Goals, and Objectives of the Institution and Department 

To be effective admissions policies must be consistent with the philosophy of the 
institution. They must be realistic, readily understood, and have widespread support. Tl ^ 
degree of selectivity should be influenced by the history, tradition, and academic values of 
the institution. Policies for admitting international, minority, non-traditional, physically 
impaired, or learning disabled students must be firmly grounded in an institutional 
commitment to providing resources to ensure that these students have the opportunity to 
pursue a graduate education and fulfill degree requirements. Graduate admissions policies 
follow a Federalist model: the graduate school defines the baseline academic admission 
standards and may set goals for the desired general population mix of the graduate student 
body, while the individual programs may refine and strengthen these requirements to 
assure the entry of students who demonstrate the promise of completing their chosen 
educational programs successfully, and, indeed, with distinction. 




At the department level, special conditions may exist which help mold the admissions 
policy of that unit. Limited departmental resources, limited employment opportunities 
for graduates, or undergraduate teaching needs may dictate enrollment goals. When setting 
targeted enrollment numbers, however, the program must be cautious that it is doing so 
in the students' best interest. Too large or too small a class may not be conducive to 
their educational enrichment. In some programs, other non-academic factors may have 
major impacts on the probability of success in those fields of study. Prior employment 
history is quite relevant in business or public administration as are personality 
characteristics in fields such as counseling or social work. 

Once the baseline performance measures for admissions have been established, it is 
prudent that the university legal counsel review them to assure compliance with all 
applicable laws and regulations affecting the admissions process. 

Legal Issues 

In what has been referred to as an "Age of Litigation," graduate admissions personnel 
should keep abreast of the laws, regulations, and legal issues affecting admissions. l 
Since 1960, a growing body of case law has developed dealing with the rights of students 
in the admissions process. Legal issues relevant to admissions involve the criteria upon 
which admissions decisions are made and the procedures by wiiich admissions criteria are 
enacted. These criteria and procedures should be well documented and published in 
institutional announcements so both the prospective student and admissions committees 
are aware of the measures for admission. Such documents constitute a legal contract 
between the student and the institution. 

This publication is not intended to include a definitive or exhaustive statement on 
legal issues affecting graduate admissions. It is not a substitute for professional advice 
from the university's legal counsel, and indeed, such advice should be sought concerning 
the appropriateness of admission requirements, application forms, and affirmative action 
programs. The text that follows is intended to raise the consciousness level of those 
persons involved in the admissions process regarding potential legal problems. 



>See Legal Guide for Admissions Officers and Registrars prepared by the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers in conjunction 
with the National Association of College and University Attorneys for a more detailed 
description of legal issues in admissions. 
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Ojfers of Admission. Because the review of applicant dossiers by faculty is essential 
to the graduate admissions process, the potential exists for verbal offers of admission or 
acceptance letters emanating from departmental offices or individual faculty. However, a 
clearly defined administrative person (often the graduate dean) should be assigned the sole 
authority to offer admission to students. Because an employee can be sued if he or she 
has not acted within the scope of his or her authority, all personnel should be cognizant 
of who has the legal authority to admit students. Applicants should be informed in the 
application instructions that only written notice from the Dean of Graduate Studies (or 
whoever the designated person is) constitutes approval of admission, not comespondence 
v/ith a department chair or with an individual faculty member. 

Generally, the courts will not interfere in admissions standards decisions made by 
universities, provided they are reasonable, well publicized, and not in violation of 
applicable federal or state law. This deference to the university's autonomy is based on 
the theory that in academic matters the expertise of educatoi-s is superior to the judgement 
of the courts. However, certain aspects of the admissions process are subject to three 
general constraints: 

"(1) the selection process must not be arbitrary or capricious; (2) the institution may 
be bound, under contract theory, to adhere to its published admissions standards and to 
honor its admissions decisions; and (3) the institution may not have admissions 
policies that unjustifiably discriminate on the basis of race, sex, age, handicap, or 
citizenship.*'^ 

Affirmative Action Plans. To date, comprehensive standards concerning affimiative 
action have not been established. However, two ca^es which have reached the Supreme 
Court, Bakke and DcFunis, have provided guidance concerning affirmative action policies. 
These cases, as well as other laws and court actions, indicate that affirmative action 
programs will have legal difficulties if: 

a) they are not consistent with published admissions criteria, 

b) they base admissions solely on the basis of race, sex, or other protected 
characteristic, 

c) they use separate admission tracks for designated groups, or 

d) they establish quotas or any numerical requirements which have the efftct of 
imposing quotas for any designated group. 



^William A. Kaplan, The Law of Higher Education. 2nd ed., Jossey-Bass 
Publishers, 1985, p. 229. 
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If an institution is considering implementing an affirmative action program, it may 
take one of three approaches. However, there is a trade-off in risk vs. results. The risk of 
legal challenge increases as does the potential for increasing minority enrollment as one 
goes down the list. 

A uniform system ^ of affirmative action consists of revising the admissions criteria so 
they are more sensitive to alternative measures of academic potential, such as work 
experience or a history of overcoming obstacles, and then applying these criteria to all 
applicants. A differential system uses a different standard of performance on a given 
admissions criterion for targeted groups. For example, different weightings may be given 
to test scores, or scores from alternative tests may be accepted. Standards can be modified 
only to the extent necessary to counteract a discriminatory effect which would result from 
non-modification. A preferential system of affirmative action allows for some form of 
preference for minority applicants. When an objective of the institution is to diversify its 
student body or to alleviate effects of past discrimination, then such a system might be 
employed. The key to a lawful preference system is to make race or ethnic background 
only one element in the rating scale, to be weighed fairly with other elements in the 
selection process. 

Application Forms. When designing an application form, several legal factors must 
be taken into consideration. The Internal Revenue Service requires that a statement of 
racial nondiscrimination appear on all literature dealing with admissions. The Department 
of Education requires that all institutions receiving federal financial assistance include on 
their application forms a statement of nondiscrimination on the basis of sex. Section 504 
of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 and the Americans with Disabilities Act of 1992 
prohibit any preadmission inquiry about handicaps although such information may be 
asked after admission, on a voluntary basis. However, questions to assess the applicant's 
essential functional abilities related to a specific program, such as hearing for a nursing 
program, may be acceptable. The application form cannot ask marital status nor can it 
ask the applicant to give her maiden name. 

Student Behavior. A developing legal issue in the admissions arena relates to the 
liability of the institution for acts of its students. In 1986, a public institution 
was found liable for admitting as a student an ex-felon. The university was not aware of 
the extensive criminal record of the student. It is generally permissible for an institution 
to make preadmission inquiries about prior criminal records although some state statutes 
prohibit discriminating against persons convicted of criminal offenses. In formulating 
criteria for rejecting applicants with criminal records, consideration should be given to 
the nature of the criminal activity and its relationship to a campus environment, the 



'^This terminology comes from William A. Kaplan, The Law of Higher 
Education. 2nd Ed., p. 267. 
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elapsed time since the crime was committed, and the rehabilitation efforts of the 
applicant. 

The Buckley Amendment. The Family Educatiohal Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 
(FEPPA), popularly known as the Buckley Amendment, generally defines the access 
rights of admitted students to their admissions records, except for confidential 
recommendations for which a valid waiver to the right of access has been signed by the 
student. Admitted students have the right to see comments written about them by 
admissions officers, whether these notes are kept separate from the student's permanent 
record or not. Some universities routinely destroy reports prepared by their admission 
offices once students are admitted, which is permissible as long as the student had not 
requested access to this material before it was destroyed."^ Other institutions choose to 
keep the admission comments for assessment purposes; to check if their prediction about 
a student's potential matched his or her actual performance. 

This Act does not apply to unsuccessful applicants, to accepted applicants who do not 
enroll, or to applicants applying to a different program at an institution they have already 
attended. Since the Buckley Amendment does not govern records of a person who has 
not attended an institution, many institutions choose to destroy, after a period of time 
(e.g., three years), application dossiers of students who were not accepted or who did not 
attend. Keeping the applicant's record for this period of time is useful in case of a 
complaint by a disappointed applicant or in case of a review by an outside agency. 

Fraudulent Application. If a student submits a fraudulent application, he or she may 
have the admission rescinded or, if already in attendance, be subject to dismissal from the 
university. If the student has not yet enrolled, an opportunity to rebut the decision in 
writing constitutes sufficient action to satisfy due process requirements. At public 
institutions, if the student has commenced studies, he or she is entitled to a formal 
written notice of the charges, an opportunity to rebut the charges, an opportunity to retain 
the services of counsel at any hearing, confront the accusers, present evidence on his or 
her behalf, and receive a record of the hearing which took place before an unbiased 
disciplinary board. Private institutions do not have to follow due process procedures in 
dismissing students with fraudulent applications; however, they must follow their own 
published procedures in such actions. 

Although one should be aware of potential legal problems, fear of a lawsuit should 
never deter anyone from fulfilling the role of his or her office. As non-lawyers, we are 
more likely to get into legal difficulties if we try to make our decisions on a legal rather 



^Taken from The Chronicle of Higher Education, "Students Have Right to See 
Comments of Admissions Officers, Education Department Rules," Volume XXXVHI, 
Number 30, April 1, 1992, p. Al. 
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than an academic basis. The courts will generally uphold decisions made with good 
academic judgment and an earnest effort to act within the law. 



Application Requirements and Selection Standards 

Baseline admission standards (those applicable to all degree applicants) are generally 
set in one of two ways, depending on the administrative organization of the institution. 
Where there is a central graduate unit, standards are set by a council of faculty 
representative of all graduate degrees and programs. In decentralized systems, specific 
administrative entities such as a College of Art and Sciences or a College of Education 
establish faculty councils which set the standards. In either case, departments may require 
additional material or set more stringent standards. These standards will determine what 
credentials will be required from the applicant. 

Generally the graduate administrative unit sets a minimum overall undergraduate grade 
point index which the student should have earned to be considered for admission. This 
minimum usually ranges between 2.7 and 3.0 on a 4.0 scale. Departments may set 
higher minimum standards. Departments may also stipulate the minimum grade point 
averages to be achieved in the desired major or during the last year or two of undergraduate 
study. When calculating the grade point average, all previous transcripts should be 
evaluated. Admissions committees should pay attention to when the GPA was achieved, 
since grading standards generally have become less rigorous over time. In cases where 
exceptional circumstances incline faculty to want to admit a student with a grade point 
average belov*^ the standards set, the graduate dean or the officer responsible for graduate 
education should have the authority to make the final decision. 

Required Application Material. Regardless of what standards are set by individual 
departments, all applications to graduate programs should include, at a minimum, the 
following elements: 

1 . .An application form. 

2. Official transcripts of all previous academic work-*^ (with certified translations for 
non-English transcripts) from which undergraduate grade point averages can be 
computed. 

3. Letters of recommendation. 

4. Proof of English competency for international students for whom English is not 
the first language. 



•*^Some institutions accept unofficial transcripts or last 60 hours transcripts for 
screening or evaluation purposes. Students who are accepted must submit official 
transcripts at a later date. See pages 48 and 49 for further discussion. 





The application form . There are almost as many different versions of application 
forms as there are graduate institutions. Indeed, there may be different forms in use 
within a given institution. This is not an ideal situation for the university, which 
requires a uniform database for report generation and institutional research and planning, 
nor for the student who may apply to two or more programs within the same school. A 
simple, common application form for all graduate programs should be developed, 
requesting student identification data, demographic data (basically for reporting purposes 
and institutional research), and information to assist in the admission decision. Individual 
departments could supplement this common form with program specific requirements. 

Biographical data should include the student's name and other names or alternative 
spellings which may appear on transcripts or test score reports, permanent and temporary 
addresses and telephone numbers (with a date indicating when the temporary address will 
no longer be valid), social security number, date and place of birth, citizenship, visa 
information (a checklist of possible visa types, e.g. student [Fl], exchange [Jl], 
permanent resident [PR], etc. is preferable to a blank space), and native language. 

Demographic data collection can create difficulties since applicants may believe it 
counts against them in the admission process. Yet federal, state, and institutional report 
requirements mandate the collection of ethnic, sex, age, and handicap information. As 
mentioned in the section on legal issues. Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 
prohibits preadmission inquiries about handicaps (unless an institution is taking remedial 
action to correct effects of past discrimination), so this information cannot be obtained 
from an admissions application. Ethnic data can be obtained prior to admission, but it 
must be on a voluntary basis. When asking for ethnic information, the ethnic categories 
should be cleariy defined and the list should include all categories of inu rest to the 
institution. For example, the category "Asian or Pacific Islander" could \x defined as 
"Persons having origins in any t ' the original peoples of the Far East, SoutI east Asia, 
the Indian Subcontinent, or the Pacific Islands. The area includes, for example, China, 
Japan, Korea, the Philippine Islands, and Samoa." [The University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill Application Form. See Appendix B: II, C] The category "decline to 
respond" should also be included. 

The Council of Graduate Schools annual survey asks for a breakdown of Hispanic 
background into three groups: Puerto Rican, Mexican American, and Other. Institutions 
should consider modifying their application forms to include these categories. 




Some institutions include a disclaimer with the ethnicity question, saying it will be 
used only for reporting purposes. However, if race (or sex) is being used in the admission 
process to identify special groups as part of an affirmative action or diversity initiative, it 
is important that such a disclaimer be omitted. A statement such as the following may 
be appropriate: "The purpose of this inquiry is to assess the effectiveness of the 
University's recruitment efforts and to facilitate selection of a diverse student body. Since 
the University does not discriminate on the basis of race or ethnic origin, the answer to 
this question or the omission of an answer will not influence the University's decision on 
admission." [Taken from the University of Pennsylvania Application Form.] 

Academic data should include a list of ail institutions previously attended. Many 
application forms request dates and scores for GRE, GMAT, MAT, and TOEFL. Since 
these student reported scores should not be accepted for admission purposes, requesting 
this information is not necessary, although the application form might tell the student to 
request these scores be sent directly from Educational Testing Service. 

Program related data includes name(s) of program(s) to which the student is applying 
and area of specialization (if applicable), graduate degree objective, full or part time status, 
and date of anticipated enrollment. For state institutions, legal residency must be 
ascertained. Additional questions, such as whether the applicant wishes to be considered 
for financial aid or whether the applicant has ever applied (or attended) the institution 
before might be included on the general form. 

As stated in the legal issues section above, all application materials must contain a 
non-discrimination statement. This could be of the form "(Name of University) does not 
discriminate on the basis of race, creed, nadonal origin, sexual orientation, age, sex, 
marital or handicapped status in any of its policies, procedures, programs, or practices. 
Any grievances pertaining to discrimination should be directed to (Name of appropriate 
person)." If the insdtution has clearly identified how it will utilize the information, 
questions may be asked pertaining to the criminal record of the applicant (see legal section 
above) or previous academic ineligibility at any college or university. 

Program specific questions including those related to employment history, courses in 
progress, publications, research experience, honors or awards, etc. can be asked as part of 
the personal statement, if the department desires this information. Material requested 
should be necessary for the intelligent evaluation of the applicant and not on a "nice to 
know" basis. 



Official tran u ripts . It must be stressed that official transcripts from all institutions 
attended need to be submitted. Since the possibility of fraudulent records always exists, it 
is highly recommended that only transcripts sent directly from the issuing institution to 
the admission unit be accepted. Some risk is involved even when official transcripts are 
placed in a sealed envelope and given to the student either to be hand delivered or placed in 
an application packet envelope. 

For evaluation purposes only, some universities accept unofficial copies of the 
student's transcript or transcripts faxed from the student's undergraduate school. When this 
is the case, if the student is xcepted, it should be a provisional (or tentative) acceptance, 
pending receipt within a specific time frame of official copies of all transcripts. 

Since a baccalaureate degree from a regionally accredited institution is generally a 
prerequisite for admission to any graduate program, it is important to ascertain that such a 
degree has indeed been earned. When an applicant is admitted before completing the 
bachelor's degree, some sort of mechanism needs to be in place to ensure that the degree 
has been awarded before the student may enroll in graduate classes. At a minimum, the 
student should be admitted conditionally pending submission of an official transcript 
showing the awarding of the degree. A certified document from the student's institution 
stating that all requirements for the bachelor s degree have been satisfied may be sufficient 
to permit matriculation, but the student still must submit an official transcript when it is 
available. 

The question of accreditation of an institution can be confusing to both the applicant 
and the admissions office. The American Council on Education publishes a booklet 
which lists all regionally accredited institutions, 1990-91 Accredited Institutions of 
Postsecondary Education. Students sometimes confuse regional accreditation with 
professional accreditation. Regional accreditation is carried out by one of the six regional 
accrediting organizations and applies to the institution. Specialized or programmatic 
accreditation is carried out by national organizations which represent a professional or 
specialized discipline, and applies to specific programs such as pharmacy, law, etc. The 
pertinent consideration with respect to graduate admission is regional accreditation. 

International transcripts which are not in English should have certified English 
translations. The application instructions should stipulate that a literal, not interpretive, 
translation is required. Resources (reference materials and trained evaluators) must be 
available to provide an adequate review of foreign transcripts since these can pose 
problems with respect to degree equivalence, grading systems, and quality of the 
institution. Generally, a minimum of sixteen years of schooling and an earned degree 
equivalent to an American bachelor's degree is required of all applicants. On occasion, 
graduates of three- year postsecondary programs in prestigious universities may be well 
qualified. In this case, admission offices need to work closely with departmental 
admissions committees to identify those students who demonstrate the ability to 
successfully complete the graduate program. 
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A number of valuable materials for international admissions are available. For 
institutions enrolling fewer than fifty foreign students, a free service to help with the 
evaluation of foreign credentials is available from regional specialists identified by the 
Credentials Evaluation Service of the Association of International Educators (NAFSA). 
The World Education Series, published by AACRAO provides descriptions of the 
educational systems of a number of countries, with recommendations for placement. The 
CGS publication International Graduate Students, A Guide for Graduate Deans, Faculty 
and Administrators, provides guidance to those who work with international students. 

In rare instances, a student is unable to obtain a copy of his/her transcript. Fire may 
have destroyed records at an institution. In countries where there has been political 
upheaval, documents may have been destroyed or simply may not be obtainable. When 
institutions close, all records are usually transferred to another site, but students may not 
be able to trace the location of their records. However, an admissions officer should be 
very skeptical about a student's claim that a transcript is not available. On the other 
hand, if follow-up checks reveal that the transcript is not available, an institution should 
consider accepting a notarized or otherwise certified statement from the student of the 
courses taken and grades received. In this case, other application credentials would be 
given more weight in the application process. A provisional acceptance would provide 
the student an opportunity to verify his or her abilities. 

Occasionally, a person who does not have a b,.jhelor's degree and is not enrolled in an 
undergraduate degree program may apply to graduate school. For domestic students, this 
sometimes occurs when an older applicant with extensive practical experience in a field 
desires to further his or her academic knowledge of the subject. On the international 
level, students seeking political or social asylum who may not have completed all course 
work for the degree may request to make up the deficiencies prior to or concurrent with 
their graduate work. As more students from Eastern Europe seek entry to graduate 
schools in the United States, this problem may grow. It is extremely important that the 
institution have a clear view of the policy it wishes to follow in these cases. Whether 
for a domestic or an international student, deviation from the published norm of 
admission requirements must be grounded in sound educational principles and rooted in 
the mission of the institution, and admission of such students should occur in only 
extremely unusual circumstances. 
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Letters of recommendation . Most institutions require two or three letters of 
recommendation. Applicants should be given some general guidance by the institution 
regarding what is expected in these letters. There should be at least one letter required 
from someone who is familiar with the applicant's previous academic work and in 
general, letters from former professors are preferred, especially those representing the 
applicant's major field. Students should be advised that letters from prominent individuals 
or from friends have little or no impact if these persons cannot properly evaluate the 
applicant's ability to do graduate work. However, letters which can describe the 
applicant's background experiences, motivation, or capacity to succeed should be included. 
These could come from employers or other people familiar with the strengths of the 
student. 

The form for the letter of recommendation should be defined by or in consultation with 
the department. A combination of an open-ended letter and a checklist of specific 
attributes helps to assure that information useful to the department is obtained Since the 
effectiveness of a letter of recommendation often hinges upon the writing style of the 
recommender, a checklist also makes it easier to compare letters of recommendation. 
Forms for letters of reference should be provided with printed statements on them 
permitting the applicant to waive the right to see the letter of reference. 

The writers of letters of recommendation should be given specific advise on what kind 
of information to include in the op>en-ended letter relative to the requirements of the field. 
An indication of bow long the writer has known the applicant and in what capacity is 
important information. Also, the writer should be advised that no reference should be 
made either directly or indirectly to the applicant's handicap, if there is one (in compliance 
with Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973). [See Iowa State University's form. 
Appendix B: IV. ] Letters of recommendation are not a common part of the admissions 
process at foreign institutions, so more precise descriptions of what is expected will 
increast the likelihood of receiving satisfactory letters from individuals overseas. 
Examples of letter of recommendation forms are included in Appendix B:l V. 

If the admissions committee is not familiar with the recommender or is not sure of the 
credibility of the recommender, a call to that person might be helpful. Any ambiguities 
or contradictions of other supporting documents could also be clarified in this way. A 
letter thanking the recommender may encourage the person to direct future students to 
your institution and, additionally, can help to ensure that the person wrote the letter you 
acknowledged receiving. 
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Proof of English competency . All students for whom English is not the first 
language, with the possible exception of those who have completed a degree at an 
accredited institution in an English speaking country where English was the language of 
instruction, must provide proof of English proficiency. Institutions offering courses in 
English for foreign students can modify academic course loads to allow for additional 
concurrent language training, and thus may be able to consider applicants with a lower 
range of scores on tests of English ability than can institutions that have limited or no 
additional language training. 

Although some institutions exempt from any further proof of English proficiency 
those students who have completed ESL (English as a Second Language) instruction at an 
English language institute and others routinely test students after they arrive on campus, 
most schools require score reports from a recognized testing organization, most notably 
the Test of English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL) provided by Educational Testing 
Service (ETS). Other English tests are available such as the American Language Institute 
of Georgetown University (ALIGU), the Michigan English Language Assessment 
Battery (MELAB), or the United Kingdom's English Language Training Service 
(ELTS), although these are not as widely available. Since a student's ability to study 
material in the English language hinges on his/her English proficiency, an offer of 
admission should not be made unless it has been verified objectively that the student has 
adequate English proficiency for that campus environment. It is ill-advised to accept the 
word of faculty or other institutional employees that an international applicant has 
sufficient mastery of English. Postponement of admission pending improvement of 
English language skills is preferable to failure or unanticipated delays in degree 
completion due to language difficulties. The graduate dean or division graduate 
administrator should insist on proof of minimal English proficiency regardless of the 
pressures from departments. 

Institutions which use TOEFL test scores should consider several factors in evaluating 
the student's ability to succeed in graduate school. ^ TOEFL evaluates an individual's 
ability to understand written and spoken English. It is not a measure of scholastic 
aptitude or ability to adapt to an English-speaking environment. As with all standardized 
exams, the TOEFL cannot measure perfectly the English ability of the applicant, so 
absolute cut-off scores should not be used. TOEFL total scores are reported on a scale 
that can range from 200-677, while section scores can range from 20-68. These scores are 
not related to the distribution of scores on any other test, such as the SAT or the GRE 
tests, so admissions personnel should be cognizant of this difference. 



^>Much of the following material is adapted from material distributed by the 
Educational Testing Service, especially Guidelines for the Use of TOEFL Scores and TSE 
Manual for Score Users. 
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The TOEFL test has three sections: listening comprehension, structure and written 
expression, and vocabulary and reading comprehension. Attention should be paid to each 
of these sections individually, not to just the total TOEFL score. In establishing the 
range of acceptable TOEFL scores, the institution should be guided by results of a survey 
of institutional policies published in Guidelines for the Use of TOEFL Scores, published 
by the Educational Testing Service. Different fields of study may require different English 
proficiency levels, so acceptable TOEFL scores may vary by discipline as well as by 
institution. 

The TOEFL score can be useful in interpreting an applicant's performance on other 
standardized tests. When TOEFL scores are low, high verbal scores on another 
standardized test represent an inconsistency that should be investigated. On the other 
hand, when TOEFi. scores are low and scores on another standardized test are also low, it 
is possible that the applicant's performance on the second test may have been impaired 
because of deficiencies in English. 

Since TOEFL is a multiple-choice test, it does not measure the applicant's ability to 
write or speak English. Therefore, two other tests have been developed by ETS to 
measure the student's writing and speaking ability, respectively. The Test of Written 
English (TWE) is a thirty-minute essay test which assesses the applicant's ability to 
organize ideas and to support these ideas using the conventions of standard written 
English. Institutions may use this test result to place students in appropriate writing 
courses. Scores range from 1 to 6. A score of 6 clearly demonstrates competence in 
writing, while a score of I shows either incompetence in writing or an unattempted essay 
(with the distinction between these two noted on the score report). 

The Test of Spoken English (TSE) is otten required to evaluate an applicant's spoken 
English for teaching assistantships or to diagnose areas of weakness in spoken English 
for remedial placement. As with the TOEFL scores, the establishment of score 
requirements for a graduate program should be based on several factors. The Test of 
Spoken English Manual for Score Users published by ETS provides guidelines for setting 
and validating acceptable standards. The level of required English proficiency that is 
tolerable as well as the resources available to improve speaking proficiency will help 
determine the standard score acceptable in a specific program. 

Score reports include four different test scores: a score for overall comprehensibilily 
and scores for three diagnostic areas— pronunciation, grammar, and fluency. Each score is 
derived from a different rating scale and the scores are independent of one another. The 
overall comprehensibility score ranges from 0 to 300, with scores below 150 considered 
generally not comprehensible. Pronunciation, grammar and fluency scores range from 0,0 
to 3.0, with scores below 1.5 generally indicating non-intelligibility. 
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The Speaking Proficiency English Assessment Kit (SPEAK) is a campus-administered 
version of TSE used mainly to test the oral proficiency of students in English language 
programs or to retest students who did not satisfy spoken English requirements for 
teaching assistantships on an earlier test. Further information about SPEAK is available 
from the TOEFL Program Office. 

Institutions should regularly evaluate their TOEFL, TWE, and TSE requirements to 
ensure they are consistent with the institution's own academic requirements and the 
language training resources available on the campus. Setting standards too high may 
deny qualified students admission to the graduate program. Setting them too low will 
result in a large number of students being unsuccessful because of language deficiencies. 
In addition, since a person's language proficiency may change with time, test results more 
than two years old may not be reliable and should be discounted as verification of current 
English ability. 

Since a student's ability to use the English language can have a marked effect on 
academic success, institutions should waive this requirement only in extremely unusual 
cases and then only if they have adequate assurance that the applicant has the necessary 
English proficiency. Some instil-^tions require that students submit adequate TOEFL 
scores before they are sent application materials so that applicants not sufficiently 
proficient in English do not waste either their own or the institution's time or incur the 
costs (application fee, other test requirement fees, transcript fees, postage, etc.) associated 
with processing a full application. 

Since many international students have a strong desire to study in the United States 
and Canada, there have been reported cases of falsified TOEFL scores submitted to 
institutions. Only official scores mailed directly from Educational Testing Service should 
be accepted. If there is any question about the validity of a TOEFL score, ETS will 
verify the accuracy of the scores and whether an official report was issued. 

Optional Application Materials. Additional credentials required by some institutions, 
departments or programs may include standardized test scores, a personal statement, 
writing samples, or examples of the student's work. Some programs may request an 
interview or an audition; others may request submission of a portfolio or require 
verification of relevant work or research experience. Supporting materials required by a 
program should be requested only with a clear rationale for doing so. It is important to 
know what these materials are expected to demonstrate. It is equally important that the 
student be told what attributes are being assessed. In evaluating an applicant's dossier, the 
aim should be to understand the student's background in order to broaden the admissions 
committee's perception of the student's capabilities. 




Some institutions, particularly those in Canada, recommend a documentation of 
funding from those students who cannot be supported by the institution or outside 
funding agencies. 

Standardized test scores: GRE, GMAT, Miller Analogies Test (MAT) 7 Regard-less 
of which test scores are required, there are two major concepts that the admissions 
personnel must keep in mind when evaluating the submitted results: 1) a test score 
should never be the sole criterion for acceptance or denial of admission and 2) cutoff 
scores below which every applicant is categorically rejected are inappropriate. No test 
(indeed, no one admission credential) can measure all the skills needed for success in 
graduate school. A low test score does not necessarily reflect an applicant's inability to 
learn, but may reveal a deficiency resulting from a different educational, economic, or 
social background. Multiple sources of information should be used in the admissions 
process to identify students who not only have academic credentials, but are committed to 
learning and motivated to succeed. 

Multiple criteria are particulariy important when relying on standardized test scores to 
assess the abilities of educationally disadvantaged students, international students, and 
students who are returning to school after an extended period of absence. Differences in 
early education and undergraduate course content and selection may result in lower test 
performance.^' 

The ORE, GiVlAT, and MAT tests were developed for students who were educated in 
the United States. When interpreting a foreign student's score, linguistic, cultural, and 
educational factors must be considered. 

Standardized tests are offered under special arrangements to students with disabilities. 
Because so few handicapped students have taken tests under these non-standard conditions, 
and because different disabilities have highly varied effects on whether test scores 
accurately represent the developed abilities of the examinee as they will become apparent 
in graduate school, no normative data have been developed for interpreting the scores of 
these examinees. Institutions may wish to consider waiving the test score requirement for 
these students, or, understanding that the test score may not reflect the applicant's 
educational achievements, place less importance on its influence in the admission 
decision. 



^Much of the following material is adapted from documents developed by the 
GRE Board composed of 18 members, the majority of whom are graduate deans. 

^See the Educational Testing Service's publication. Sex, Rare, Ethnicity, and 
Performance on the GRE General Test, 
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Many students take standardized tests more than once. When more than one score is 
reported, several approaches to the interpretation of the score report are possible. One 
technique is to average the several reported scores. Both the GRE and the GMAT 
guidelines recommend this approach, especially if the tests were taken over a short period 
of time. Some departments prefer to use the most recent score reported, while others use 
the highest score reported. Whatever approach is adopted, it should be used consistently 
with all applicants. 

A department that uses standardized tests in the admission process should attempt to 
demonstrate empirically the relationship between the test scores and measures of 
performance in its academic program. Programs can make use of the Graduate Record 
Examinations' Validity Study Service (for GRE scores) or the Graduate Management 
Admission Council's Validity Study Service (for GMAT scores), which are free of charge, 
or may conduct their own studies. Advice on the design of appropriate validation studies 
is available from GRE program staff free of charge. 

Only official copies of score reports should be accepted. These should be sent directly 
from the Educational Testing Service (for GRE or GMAT results) or from the 
Psychological Corporation (for MAT scores). If scores are more than five years old, 
caution in their interpretation is advised. An applicant's developed ability may have 
changed either positively or negatively in the time since the exam was taken, depending 
upon life experiences. 

When institutions use standardized test scores as part of the admissions process, they 
have the responsibility of ensuring that all individuals who interpret these scores know 
the policies and guidelines set down by the testing agency. They should monitor the use 
of the scores, and correct instances of misuse when identified. Users of GRE test scores 
should obtain and read the Guide to the Use of the Graduate Record Examinations 
Program, Guidelines for the Use of GRE Scores, and Sex. Race. Ethnicity and 
Performance on the GRE General Test, published for the Graduate Record Examinations 
Board by Educational Testing Service. GMAT test users should obtain and read the Guide 
to the Use of GMAT Scores, available from the Graduate Management Admission 
Council. Miller Analogies Test users should read the Miller Analogies Test Manual, 
198 L published by The Psychological Corporation. 

Distinctions between students should not be based upon small differences in 
standardized test scores. Standard errors of measurement vary by test and are available in 
the Guides of the respective tests. 
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The GRE Guidelines recommend that GRE verbal, quantitative, and analytical scores 
be used as three distinct measures which should not be combined. Since the kind of 
reasoning skills required for success varies by field, departments may wish to establish 
weights for the three measures reflecting the program's emphasis on particular skills. 
Should this be done, the weighting must be based on empirical evidence, and the 
reliability of such a measure should be tested by validity studies. 

Although the analytical score has been reported since 1982, many departments are not 
sure how to i- .erpret it. It has been found that the analytical score serves to validate the 
verbal score for international students where language difficulties may bias the results. 
That is, a low verbal score and a low analytical score usually indicates deficiencies in the 
verbal area; whereas a low verbal score and a high analytical score may indicate that 
language difficulty contributed to the verbal measure. Similarly, for women over the age 
of 30 who might have math anxiety, the analytical score may be better measure of 
quantitative ability than the quantitative score. 

The maximum score obtainable on each section of the GRE General Aptitude Test is 
800 with a minimum score of 200. GRE Subject Test scores range from 200 to 980. 
GRE General Test scores are not directly comparable to GRE Subject Test Scores or any 
other graduate or undergraduate admission test. Similarly, Subject Test scores should not 
be compared with other scores on another Subject Test. For example, a 700 on the 
Physics Test is not equivalent to a 700 on the Engineering Test. Percentile ranks should 
be compared only if they are based on the same reference population. 

Subject tests have been used primarily for Ph.D. programs. For these programs 
however, it has been found that subject test scores add significantly to GPA and scores on 
the GRE General Test as predictors of first year graduate grades. 

Beginning in October 1992, students have the option of taking a computerized version 
of the GRE exam. Identical to the paper and pencil version, this test format has the 
advantage of being offered 150 times a year and students will receive instantaneous score 
reporting. In October 1993, an adaptive computerized version of the GRE will be offered. 
Admission personnel should be aware of these changes, although they are unlikely to 
have an effect on score interpretation. 

The GMAT scale is similar to the GRE scale in that scores may range from 200 to 
800. However, comparisons of a person's GMAT score with scores on the GRE or other 
admissions tests are not appropriate. The content of the tests are quite different and the 
populations taking the various tests have different characteristics. It is unwise to estimate 
a GMAT score from a person's GRE General Test score or vice versa. 
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The GMAT has been consistently shown to be a good predictor of performance in the 
first year of study in MBA or sinnilar degree programs. It has not been generally 
established that the GMAT is a valid predictor in other programs, such as a doctoral 
business program or programs in health administration or public administration. Use of 
the GMAT in these types of programs should be based on the results of individual 
institutions' validity studies. 

The Miller Analogies Test consists of one hundred analogy questions. Typically taken 
by applicants to education, social science, or humanities graduate programs, the test 
requires the student to synthesize from three given words a fourth word that best 
completes the analogy. Miller Analogies Test scores can range from 0 to 100, reflecting 
the number of questions answered correctly on the test. Two percentile scores are also 
given, one comparing the students' performance relative to individuals in the same 
intended major, the other ranking the student's performance within the general population 
of MAT examinees. Percentile norms for applicants to graduate programs by field of 
study are available from The Psychological Corporation. Foreign student scores are not 
included in the normed data. 

Personal statement . Some programs ask students to provide a personal siatement that 
may be open-ended or answers specific questions. Typically, academic and career 
objectives, research activities or interest, work related experiences, and other 
accomplishments are topics requested to be covered. The open-ended response might give 
the applicant an opportunity to provide further evidence of potential success as a graduate 
student that is not reflected in the standard application materials, such as test scores or 
grade point average. Attitudes, values, motivation, determination, and creativity may 
play an important role in assessing an applicant's potential for success. Whatever 
statement the department requires, it should have a systematic way of evaluating it. (See 
Appendix B:V for examples of Personal Statement forms.] 

Writing sample or examples of student's written work . As with the personal 
statement, some departments ask that a student submit a writing sample, such as a graded 
research paper, thesis, or other written evidence of research or writing ability. Whatever 
form it takes, the department should have a reason for requiring this material and a 
mechanism for assessing its value. 

Interview . Especially in programs where personality characteristics can influence 
success in the field, an interview can help identify those individuals who are likely to 
perform well in their graduate studies. Interviews also help students analyze their 
probable "fit" with the department. On-campus interviews should not be made 
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compulsory if travel to the institution causes an undue hardship for the applicant. Some 
schools will conduct interviews by telephone or send representatives out into the field to 
interview applicants closer to their homes or provide travel assistance to bring students to 
campus. For international applicants, these approaches have limited value. When 
interviews are a significant element in the admissions process, the structure of the 
interview and the approach of the interviewer must assure an unbiased evaluation of the 
applicant. If interviews are not compulsory, serious consideration must be given to how 
an interview affects the admission decision. 

Portfolio/audition, work/research experience . In many disciplines, faculty expect 
students to have had practical experience in the field. In order to assess an applicant's 
ability in the fine or creative arts, the submission of a portfolio or an audition (in person 
or on videotape) generally is required. Caution is needed when the applicant submits an 
audiotaped voice sample or musical performance, since the possibility exists that the 
work is not the product of the applicant. 

In business or management disciplines, where faculty expect to build on the 
knowledge base attained through prior or concurrent work experience, a requirement of 
prior employment in a business environment may be imposed. Prior research experience 
is a significant factor for entrance into most doctoral programs in the sciences. 

Admissions Categories 

Students whose records satisfy all general requirements for admission and have been 
judged by their proposed departments to be completely satisfactory for graduate study are 
accorded Regular or Full admission status. Students whose records fall short of meeting 
all general and departmental requirements may be awanied Conditional or Provisional 
status. This category may cover either of two situations: there is specific information, 
such as GRE scores, missing from the student's file, or the student is deficient in some 
academic area. These are very different cases. In the first, the student's records of prior 
work are incomplete but all submitted documents indicate the student to be admissible, 
and all that is required for consideration for full admission is that the missing items be 
submitted. In the second, the student's records are complete, and based on their 
evaluation, the admitting department is imposing additional requirements in order to 
determine the student's academic ability or to make up for academic deficiencies. In this 
case, the conditions imposed often consist of a requirement for a certain level of 
performance in a specified course or courses taken during the first term or year in graduate 
school. Students in this status should be told exactly what conditions must be met before 
they can petition for regular or full status. It is essential that the student's progress be 
tracked each term and if timely progress towards satisfying the provisional requirements is 
not made, that appropriate action be taken. This monitoring should be done by the 
graduate office, or, where no graduate school exists, at the school level. Students accepted 



provisionally because of academic deficiencies should not be considered for assistantships 
until these deficiencies are removed 

Some departments in U.S. institutions admit students with bachelor's degrees directly 
into their doctoral programs, while other U.S. doctoral programs require a master's degree 
in the field before admission. In most Canadian universities however, direct admission to 
a Ph.D. program for applicants with a bachelor's degree is rare. Truly outstanding 
students who have already demonstrated research potential might be granted admission 
without first obtaining a master's degree. Students receiving a Canadian honours degree 
with A or A+ standing who have completed an exemplary undergraduate research project 
or thesis or have evidence of outstanding performance in a summer research setting would 
be candidates for direct admission. 

Because graduate studies often attract a much broader population than just degree- 
oriented students, many non-degree status designations appear in graduate admissions. 
Students may intend to transfer graduate credits to another institution, use graduate credits 
for professional development or a pre-master's certificate program, enroll for personal 
satisfaction, "prove" themselves academically qualified for a program that has not accepted 
them, or accomplish other ends. It is tempting to set up as many status categories as 
there are reasons for enrolling (e.g.. Transfer Credit, Audit Only, Non-matriculating, 
Tentative, Special Status, etc.), but unless there is a good reason to do so, it is better to 
minimize the number of categories and if possible, include all these non-degree students 
under one rubric such as Non-matriculating or Special or Non-degree. 

Requirements for admission to a non-degree status vary widely across institutions. 
Some schools require the same entrance requirements as for degree students, others require 
only proof of a bachelor's degree, while still others are somewhere between these 
extremes. Since non-degree students will enroll in the same classes as degree seeking 
students, some mechanism should be in place to assure that the quality of graduate study 
is maintained. This is especially true when non-matriculating students are not admitted 
under the purview of the graduate school, as may occur when a separate continuing 
education office exists on a campus. Many institutions require departmental approval or 
permission of the instructor before a student is admitted to a class. Once permission is 
granted, students are allowed to enroll on a space available basis. 

Some institutions restrict registration of non-degree students to a set number of terms. 
One reason for setting a limited number of terms for enrollment is to prevent a student 
from approaching degree status "through the back door" by taking all course work for a 
degree and then petitioning for degree candidacy. The difficulty with stating a set number 
of terms for enrollment is that a student who reached that specified limit would have to 
gain admission to a degree program or take courses at another institution if he or she 
wished to continue taking courses. If the student does not choose to attend or cannot 
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attend another school, but wishes to continue to take classes for personal enrichment 
only, he or she would have to apply to a degree program even though having little 
interest in obtaining a degree. Therefore, rather than limit the number of terms in 
attendance, it could be made clear at admission whether or not any credit earned in a non- 
degree status can be transferred to a degree program, should the student later seek 
admission and be accepted for an advanced degree. A range of from 0 to 12 semester hours 
(0-16 quarter hours) is generally the maximum number of graduate credits that may be 
applied toward a graduate degree (most typically 9 semester or 10 quarter hours), pending 
approval of the department. Some Institutions have the student sign a statement of 
understanding which informs the student that although an unlimited number of courses 
may be taken as a non-degree student (subject to other department restrictions), only a set 
maximum may be counted toward a degree. It also states that taking courses does not 
automatically evolve into admission to a degree program. 

Many institutions have a special status for persons with a bachelor's degree who are 
seeking to become certified teachers. Students in this category often take a combination 
of undergraduate and graduate courses, the completion of which does not lead to a degree. 
Upon successful completion of the prescribed course work, they are eligible to apply for 
state teacher certification. Requirements for Certification status are generally the same 
as for degree seeking students within the School of Education. As for all non-degree 
status students, it is recommended that a limit be placed on the number of credits of 
graduate study a student may take while in certification status. Since these students may 
plan to continue beyond the certification status to seek a master's degree, careful 
monitoring of their progress will help ensure that they reapply to the appropriate degree 
program when eligible. 

Students may request to have their admission deferred to a term later than the one 
originally specified on their application. Whether this request is granted depends upon the 
nature of the program. Deferral of admission is usually denied in programs where the 
class size is fixed and enrollment of men and women from different backgrounds and 
demographic groups is sought to enhance the educational experience. Decisions to defer 
admission for one year or less usually is the prerogative of the department. 

In cases where there are more qualified applicants than space permits, some students 
may be placed on a waiting list. Accepted students should be asked to complete a 
"Statement of Intention to Register" form and may be requested to remit a deposit to 
reserve their spots. This aids the institution in assessing the probability that a student on 
a waiting list will gain admission, and permits a more reliable answer to student 
inquiries. 

Some institutions may allow a student with incomplete application materials to 
register for graduate course work. An applicant admitted under this condition must 
present complete application materials within the first term of enrollment. Such 
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enrollment does not guarantee acceptance into the graduate program and the student should 
clearly understand this. The applicant is essentially a non-degree status student and the 
same conditions for course enrollment and course transferability to a graduate program 
should apply. 

Readmission Policies 

Formal application for readmission should not be required of a student who is returning 
from an approved leave of absence. A student who has not been active in a graduate 
program for more than one year and who did not obtain a leave of absence should file a 
readmission fonn. Some institutions also charge a readmission fee. The department 
makes the determination as to whether the student's status should be reactivated. If 
programmatic changes were made during the student's absence, the department may hold 
the student to the new policies. At the time of reinstatement, students should also be 
informed as to their current status with regard to credits, time limits and other factors 
affecting their programs. 

Admitted applicants who did not enroll for the term in which they were admitted and 
did not obtain permission to defer admission should consult the department to detennine if 
they are eligible to enroll in the succeeding term or year. If a year or more has passed 
since admission was granted, the student should reapply. Supplementary transcripts 
covering any academic work completed since the initial application should be submitted. 
Since some institutions destroy application materials within a set time frame (usually 
three years from the application date in the U.S., one to two years in Canada) for 
applicants who did not enroll, the applicant should confirm that original application 
materials are still on file and still accurately reflect his or her academic background, and if 
not, resubmit the required documents. 

Students who have been dismissed from the graduate program for academic reasons 
should address a written request for readmission to the department of their major. The 
request should include reasons why the reinstatement should be considered. The 
department should review the request and make a recommendation to the graduate dean or 
administrator designated as the admitting officer for graduate programs. The final decision 
for readmission in these cases should be made by the graduate dean/administrator ii. 
accordance with policies set by the institution (generally by a graduate council or similar 
body.) 

Some institutions do not charge a fee for reapplication. Others require the same fee as 
for an original application, while still others require the fee only if the original file has 
been destroyed. 
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Transfer Policies 



Students planning to transfer from one graduate institution to another should be 
required to submit the same admission credentials as the typical first time applicant. If 
admission is granted, the student should be advised whether any of the course work 
completed at the prior institution will apply toward the degree. For master's degree 
programs, a limited number of credits ranging from 6 to 12 semester hours (4 to 12 
quarter hours) with an average of 6 semester hours (9 quarter hours) is generally the 
maximum allowed to be petitioned for transfer. In doctoral programs, at a minimum the 
transfer student should be required to take the comprehensive or admission to candidacy 
exams at the new institution. Course work completed at another institution should not 
be transferred if it does not fall within the time to degree requirements set at the new 
institution. 

Students who request to transfer from one degree program to another within the same 
institution should complete a reapplication form. Such students should be in good 
academic standing (overall grade point average of 3.0 or greater on a 4.0 scale) and hold 
full or regular status. Generally, the application credentials required by the new 
department will have to be submitted with the exception of transcripts already on file. 
The application should then be processed in the usual manner for a new applicant. The 
decision concerning which, if any, courses taken in the original program may apply to the 
new program should be made by the new department. 

Advanced Admission for Undergraduates 

Undergraduate students with exceptional academic backgrounds often are allowed to 
petition to take graduate course work as part of their undergraduate experience. 
Permissior to take courses should be granted on a course by course basis, upon approval 
by the instructor, department head, and graduate dean or graduate division administrator. 
The total course load for an undergraduate student enrolled for graduate course work should 
not exceed 15 semester (15 quarter) hours. 

These undergraduate students may later enroll in a graduate program and request 
graduate credit for this work. If the course work was over and above the requirements for 
the undergraduate degree, as verified in writing by the undergraduate institution's registrar 
or other appropriate officer, a graduate institution may consider granting transfer credit in 
accordance with its general transfer credit policies, although this is generally done only for 
a school's own undergraduate/graduate students. 

Application to More Than One Degree Program 

Some institutions explicitly prohibit applicants from applying to more than one 
degree program at a time. [UCLA and Berkeley for example.] Others permit only one 
program application: however, an applicant may designate an alternative field on the 




application form. If admission to the first choice is denied, the application will be 
considered by the alternative field [Cornell]. Still other schools allow multiple 
applications [UNC-Chapel Hill]. Since an overarching objective of graduate admissions 
should be to fmd a good match between the student and the department, and because a 
student may not have time to apply to an alternate department after receiving a rejection 
of admission, it would seem that giving the student the opportunity to specify an 
alternative field would be in everyone's best interest. 

At some institutions, students may apply to dual or concurrent degree programs and 
work toward completion of the degrees simultaneously. The policy of whether any 
courses can count toward both degrees should be set by a committee of graduate faculty 
(such as a graduate council) and approved by the appropriate state educational agencies, 
where necessary. 

IMPLEMENTING ADMISSIONS POLICY 

The Admissions Decision 

The recommendation to accept or reject a student comes from a department, often 
through its school dean, to the graduate dean or designated official for final acceptance or 
denial of admission. Considering the wide variety of circumstances that influence the 
lives of today's graduate school applicants, departments are encouraged to be flexible in 
assessing applicants while still maintaining admission standards. When a goal of the 
institution is to increase multi-cultural diversity, or to increase the number of under- 
represented students in a discipline, or to increase opportunities for the non-traditional 
(older) student, it is especially important that admissions personnel look for indicators of 
admissability instead of the usual signs to reject. Letters of recommendation, personal 
statements, and interviews may play a major role in determining the potential fit between 
these students and their chosen major field of study. 

At the department or program level, recommendations for admission are generally 
made by the program director or by an admissions committee. Where a committee exists, 
both junior and senior faculty representing differing specializations within the department 
should serve on this committee. An effort should be made to include a mix of faculty by 
gender and ethnicity. The role of graduate students on the committee should be carefully 
considered in light of constraints upon their access to personal records of other students 
and liability factors associated with admissions decisions. In some cases where students 
serve on admissions committees, they do so as non-voting members. 

To debate the merits of the applicant, admissions committees should meet together as 
a group rather than merely circulate the applicant's dossier. Acting alone, a committee 
member may not consider an important aspect of the application which could have a 
bearing on the admission decision. Meeting as a committee also helps prevent untimely 
delays in applicant processing, which is possible if a committee member fails to review 
the dossier in an expedient manner. 
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There are instances where factors other than the qualifications of the applicant affect 
the admissions decision. Institutional capacity can be a limiting factor. For example, if 
there is studio space for only five sculptors, accepting more than five students would be 
unfair to both the students and the faculty. If the faculty members in a department decide 
to limit the number of advisees any faculty member may have, then the department 
should not accept more than that number of students in each advisor's specialty. If the 
program does not offer the specialty desired by the applicant, the student should not be 
admitted. The overriding criterion here is that the department should deliver what it 
promises to the student, including adequate resources, access to an appropriate advisor, and 
the opportunity to complete the requirements for the degree. 

Financial support considerations should not sway the admission decision. A 
depanment should not limit admission to those students who can be supported by the 
institution or outside funding agencies. Within the resource capacity of the department 
(space, personnel, etc.), all students who meet admissions requirements should be offered 
admission. To deny individuals access to a graduate education because of a funding issue 
does not make academic sense. However, having to rely on one's own resources may 
extend the time to degree and in some instances may reduce the likelihood that a student 
will complete the degree.^ It is important, therefore, that self-funded students have an 
understanding of the real costs of graduate education, including tuition, supplies, housing, 
health coverage, child care, etc. 

Students who have outside financial backing should not be given preferential 
consideration in the admissions process. The department should be aware that preliminary 
screening by outside agencies, even when they provide financial backing, does not ensure 
that the student is qualified for academic study. This is especially true for international 
students. 

At the graduate office level, departmental admissions recommendations are usually 
accepted except in special circumstances. The graduate school should make the decision 
on applicants who do not meet the minimal standards of admission yet are recommended 
for admission by the department. There will inevitably be requests for special 
consideration for certain students who, for example, claim difficulties in taking the 
TOEFL or fall short on one or more of the baseline standards. Review of these requests 
is generally carried out by the graduate dean or other designated administrator 
who can view the effects of this admission on the general admission policies of the 
institution. Further, particular attention should be paid to applications from under- 
represented populations. Rejections of qualified students in these categories should be 
questioned. 



^Bowen and Rudenstine, In Pursuit of the PhD. Princeton University Press, 
1992, p. 191. 
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Although admission to graduate school is based mainly on academic preparation and 
potential, the university may wish to deny admission based on non-academic factors, such 
as criminal histor>' or prior college disciplinary history. In such cases, clear guidelines 
should be stated in admissions documents, such as the catalog. 

Admissions Processing 

The interests of both the student and institution are best served when applications are 
processed and students are noiified of the admission decision in a timely fashion. In 
centralized systems, this means that departmental information on potential students must 
be brought into the admissions process as soon as possible, and for decentralized systems 
that current information received by the graduate office or divisional graduate unit be 
disseminated to the departments shortly after it is received. Multi-copy application forms 
are used by some institutions, with one copy being sent to the graduate unit or to the 
department, depending upon which entity receives the initial application, in order to keep 
both units informed of the application. 

To expedite the collection of application materials, some institutions have the student 
collect all the required credentials, including transcripts and letters of recommendation, and 
submit them with the application. This is known as student managed admissions. The 
institution saves time tracking the receipt of application materials, and the student knows 
that all required material has been sent. These advantages must be weighed against the 
possibility of credential fraud. 

Rolling versus Fixed Date Admissions, Some institutions or departments practice a 
form of rolling admissions whereby applicants' dossiers are evaluated as soon as all 
credentials are received, or they are held and evaluated on a set basis (e.g., biweekly 
review) which may vary according to application workload (e.g., monthly during slow 
periods, but weekly during busy periods). The applicant is notified of the admission 
decision shortly after it is made. Other universities use a fixed date notification system 
in which all candidates for admission are notified of the admission decision at a 
predetermined date (typically, April 1 for fall matriculation). Rolling date 
admissions are generally preferred by discipline-based humanities and sciences 
departments, while some of the professional departments or schools prefer fixed date 
admissions. Rolling admissions works best in those graduate programs that do 
not have fixed class sizes. An advantage of rolling admissions is that applications are 
reviewed shortly after they come in and students receive an answer rather quickly. 
This minimizes the student's motivation to search elsewhere and helps the student 
set future plans as quickly as possible. From the administrative point of view, rolling 
admissions spreads the burden of processing admissions over a period of several 
months. 
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On the other hand, fixed date admissions enables all dossiers to be reviewed at the 
same time with the same standards being applied to all applicants. This procedure should 
be followed when class sizes are fixed, to ensure the best possible entering class. Since 
more time is usually required to evaluate an admissions file for an international applicant, 
earlier application deadlines are probably necessary for this group so that they can be 
evaluated with the domestic applications. 

When a department uses rolling admissions, it may choose to wait until a sufficient 
number of applications come in before holding a committee meeting. However, the 
department should not delay unduly in processing the admission dossiers. Some 
institutions may set a time limit, usually two to four weeks, to ensure that departments 
respond expeditiously to applications. Every effort should be made to notify the graduate 
unit of the admission decision in a timely manner. 

The membership of the Council of Graduate Schools has supported the CGS 
Resolution, a document focused on financial support of graduate students (see section on 
Financial Aid) which indirectly affects admission decision timing. In order for students to 
abide by the Resolution's guidelines, wherein they have until April 15 to accept offers of 
financial assistance, they need to be informed of the admission and financial aid decisions 
at all institutions to which they have applied before April 15. 

Innovations in Admissions Processing. In today's recessionary times, many graduate 
admissions offices are reporting an overwhelming increase in graduate applications, 
coupled with staff reductions due to budgetary constraints. In some cases, these changes 
are so severely crippling the system that applications are not being processed during the 
critical admissions season. Other universities are reporting a four to six week backlog in 
the admissions area. To combat these difficulties, many institutions have begun to 
question their admissions procedures, and some innovative ideas in admissions processing 
are being introduced. 

Several time-saving approaches are being experimented with, including accepting 
student computed grade point averages, unofficial transcripts, official or unofficial 
transcripts from only the last 60 credit hours of study, and/or student reported standardized 
test scores. These undocumented data are used only in the screening or evaluation stage of 
the application process; all applicants recommended for admission must provide official 
copies of all credentials prior to either acceptance or matriculation. Students are informed 
that a material misrepresentation of data might result in their acceptance being withdrawn. 
In most cases, departments are given the option of requiring official credentials for 
evaluation purposes or permitting applicant submitted data. 

When students are asked to compute their own grade point averages, it is crucial that 
explicit instructions be given, including the method of calculating the average as well as 
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what courses to include. Where discrepancies between student computed grade point 
averages and actual CPA's are found, they usually are from arithmetic errors, failure to 
consider properly a mixture of quarter and semester hour credits, or "ignoring" certain 
courses with grades of 'D' or T.' For the most part, however, the institutions using 
student reported grade point averages have found the calculations to be accurate. 

Some institutions have found that staggering application deadlines by department over 
a two or more month period has helped relieve the backlog in the admissions office by 
leveling the peak. Others compute grade point averages only when the department 
indicates they are needed. When the CPA is obviously very high or very low, precise 
computation is deemed unnecessary. Still others have partially decentralized the 
application processing function, giving departments the option of choosing among 
centralized processing of all applications, departmental processing of all applications, or 
departmental processing of domestic applications and centralized processing of 
international applications. The central office maintains close contacts with the 
departments, providing documentation and assistance when needed, especially in regards to 
international applicants. 

Evaluating an Applicant with an Incomplete Dossier. Occasionally a candidate or a 
department may request that the student be considered for admission before all credentials 
are submitted. In general, it is advisable to require a complete file to admit a student, 
although in some cases it might be safe to reject a student based upon an incomplete 
dossier. Eariy notice of non-acceptance gives the student an opportunity to apply in a 
timely fashion to other schools or to look for other alternative career opportunities. This 
is especially true for international students for whom requiring a complete dossier can 
create a great hardship. Some institutions have adopted a preliminary admission procedure 
for the foreign applicant to screen out at any early stage candidates who are not qualified 
for admission to the program, usually because of low TOEFL scores or inadequate 
academic preparation. Especially for those students who must travel great distances to 
take the GRE or for whom test costs are beyond their means, to be told that a program is 
not appropriate or that the student's academic background is not sufficient for admission 
before he or she takes the exam is humanitarian. However, some universities have found 
that this preliminary application is not useful because of timing problems or added 
personnel costs. 

Generally, no student should be admitted before all required credentials are submitted. 
However, unusual circumstances might lead a department to request an eariy admission 
decision even though some application material, such as a letter of recommendation or a 
transcript of a minor portion of the student's record, has not been received. An example 
of this situation might be when a student with exceptional talent in a subject area 
expresses a desire to v,ork with a distinguished professor in that field, and the professor 
requests an eariy admission decision. In these special cases, a system should be 



established to properly and evenhandedly evaluate the merits of a request for admission 
prior to all credentials being received. The graduate unit should develop a form (which 
might be called a "Form to Expedite Admission") which the graduate program director 
could fill out and submit to the graduate unit. The form would request a rationale for 
admitting the student without the required documentation. The graduate dean would then 
make the determination of whether early admission is warranted. [See Appendix C for a 
sample form.] 

In cases where the department requires additional material beyond that of the graduate 
unit, the department may request to waive any of this documentation but should provide 
justification for the request. The graduate dean or division graduate administrator may 
then approve or deny the waiver request. 

Monitoring Special Interest Applications. Many institutions have launched special 
initiatives to increase participation of under-represented groups in several academic 
areas. When this is the case, it is important to set up a monitoring system for these 
applications to track the success of the effort. Students in these special categories need to 
be identified and the admission recommendation examined by someone in the graduate 
office. When a student who appears to meet graduate school and departmental standards is 
rejected, a discussion with the department may result in a decision to admit the student or 
it may verify that the non-acceptance was made for valid reasons, such as space 
limitations or incompatible research interests of the student and faculty. 

The Appeal Process 

When a student is denied admission, it is important that the specific reasons are stated 
in the student's file. A student who requests the information should also be informed of 
the reasons for the rejection. If the applicant appeals the decision, the administrator who 
had the final authority in making the rejection decision should ascertain whether any 
procedural policies were violated in the case. If so, the admission decision should be 
reviewed. Some institutions have a committee, such as an executive committee or a 
subcommittee of the graduate council, review the application. 

EVALUATING ADMISSIONS POLICIES 

The graduate admissions process is, at best, a method for deciding on the best mix of 
students commensurate with the philosophy and goals of the department. However, since 
all the skills necessary to succeed in graduate programs are not measurable, any admission 



^^The CGS publication Enhancing the Minority Presence in Graduate Education 
IV: Models and Resources for Minor, y Student Recruitment and Retention gives 
examples of how some schools accomplish this goal. 
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criteria cannot be viewed as perfect. For this reason, it is imperative that every program 
evaluate the effects of its admission policies on an annual basis. 

An important factor in evaluating the success of the admissions process is the 
determination of student success (or failure) as correlated with his or her admission 
credentials. Questions should be addressed such as "Do students who were admitted 
provisionally with academic deficiencies perform any differently in the program than those 
who were admitted with regular status? Are the credentials of those students who 'succeed' 
any different from those who do not complete the program due to academic difficulties? 
Why do students whom we predicted would succeed not succeed?" 

To effectively evaluate the admissions policies, a centralized database that tracks the 
applicant pool is a necessity. Demographic information, including gender, age, 
citizenship, and ethnicity, as well as the undergraduate major, undergraduate institution, 
undergraduate grade point average, and standardized test scores (GRE, GMAT, MAT, 
TOEFL, etc.) should be recorded. The graduate program name, admission decision, 
category of admission, and degree sought should be entered for each applicant. Data should 
be maintained on the number of inquiries, applications, admissions, and enrollments for 
each department, either on a term or a yearly basis. Also, when possible, the reasons 
why an accepted applicant chooses not to attend should be included in the database. 

Using these data, the characteristics of the applicant pool can be examined and changes 
over time detected. An analysis by department of what percent of applicants are being 
admitted will give an indication of which departments are more selective than others. 
Comparisons with national percentage acceptance rates by department may lead to revised 
admission policies in those programs where large discrepancies exist. A student profile 
for each program in which the population characteristics of sex, age, ethnicity, and 
citizenship are tabulated will show whether diversity goals are being met and where 
further efforts are needed. An analysis of the matriculation rates by department, including 
percentages and demographics of those who actually enroll, may indicate further where 
problems exist. 

The data can be used also to predict enrollments, which is especially useful if the 
institution must react to sudden demands to reduce enrollments or budgets. Shifts in 
student interests may prompt a shift in institutional resources. 

A knowledge of which undergraduate institutions are feeder schools is helpful in 
targeting recruitment efforts. A comparison of where underrepresented student groups 
who currently attend the graduate school received their bachelor's degrees with those 
institutions that award degrees to large numbers of these students may lead to a 
reassessment of recruiting practices at those institutions. 
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POST-ADMISSION DECISION ACTIVITY 



It is critical that departments and graduate units follow up on decisions to admit 
students to increase the likelihood that they will enroll. Graduate school or department 
newsletters, orientation materials, and other campus information on such issues as 
housing availability, fitness facilities, or health insurance options might be sent out at 
intervals to keep the institutional image in mind. Some institutions ask current graduate 
students or faculty to contact outstanding prospects to discuss the program with them. 
Accepted applicants should be encouraged to visit the campus to talk with faculty and 
students and to see the facilities. 

Whenever possible, it is also informative to determine why offers of admiss' n are 
declined. Some reasons for not matriculating such as obtaining a job or experiencing 
health problems may be unrelated to specific university or program factors. But if specific 
academic, financial or environmental reasons seem to recur, the institution or department 
may wish to make changes in policies or practices or reallocate resources to alleviate the 
problems, if it is in their domain to do so. Academic reasons might include perceptions 
of inadequate laboratory or library facilities or the absence of a desired specialty. 
Financial reasons might be that not enough aid was offered, financial aid was not 
competitive with other institutions' offers, or financial aid was offered too late. 
Environmental reasons might relate to housing availability, safety factors on campus and 
in the community, or support services such as child care. 

FINANCIAL CONSIDERATIONS 

The Application Fee 

Most institutions charge all applicants a nominal amount of money which may vary 
by program. This application fee is non-refundable. The amount of the fee should be 
determined by the reason for which it is charged. Many universities assess this fee to 
offset the cost of processing the application. Some use the application fee to discourage 
frivolous applications. Because of the additional processing requirements for international 
applications, many institutions charge a higher fee for this group. It is practical to 
consider the application fee of schools comparable to your own institution when setting 
the fee. 

Institutions may consider waiving the application fee for applicants with financial 
need. For students who are seniors receiving financial aid through a U.S. undergraduate 
college or who are applying through a minority program such as PROJECT 1000, an 
application fee waiver program similar to the one established by the GRE Board for the 
GRE tests might be used, whereby a financial aid coordinator at the applicant's 
undergraduate institution certifies that the student has financial need. This application fee 




waiver service usually is not available for international applicants or for students who are 
no longer in college. For this growing population of applicants, some other mechanism 
for showing financial need is required. This might be achieved by requesting the applicant 
to write a letter explaining the financial circumstances which necessitates the fee waiver 
request. It is then up to the individual institution whether to waive the fee. The graduate 
admissions administrator should be aware of those countries in which it is difficult for the 
applicant to remove money, and in these cases, should either waive the fee, or require its 
payment after the student arrives in the country. 

Financial Aid Considerations 

Institutional financial aid normally occurs in the form of fellowships, teaching 
assistantships, research assistantships, administrative assistantships, or tuition 
scholarships. Research assistantships are generally dependent upon a particular match 
between student and faculty member, and if awarded to a new student, are often awarded to 
the student at the same time that his or her acceptance is offered. All other financial aid, 
particularly merit fellowships and tuition scholarships, should be awarded following a 
review of all applicants. This enables the institution to rank these applicants and award 
aid to the most qualified. The determination of financial aid awards should be made by a 
faculty committee with participation of administrators who can oversee the effective 
distribution of resources. The student should be informed of the award by the graduate 
office (or in institutions with no graduate school, by the same individual who offers 
admission to the student). This ensures that offers of financial assistance are not made 
prematurely (before a student has been admitted) and serves as a check on allocation of 
financial aid funding. 

In addition, the Council of Graduate Schools Resolution [see Appendix A] should be 
sent to the student when the award of an assistantship, traineeship, fellowship, or 
scholarship is made. Students are under no obligation to respond to offers of financial 
support prior to April 1 5, and if they do so, they may withdraw this acceptance in writing 
at any time through April 15. An acceptance made on or after April 15 commits the 
student not to accept any other offer without first getting a release in writing from the 
institution to whom the commitment is made. Similarly, an offer made by an 
institution after April 15 is conditional on presentation by the student of a written release 
from any previously accepted offer. When the offer of financial aid is sent from the 
graduate office, it is less likely that a department or student will violate the spirit of this 
agreement. 

For further information on financial aid, consult Graduate Student Financial Support: 
A Handbook for Graduate Deans, Faculty, and Administrators. Council of Graduate 
Schools, Washington, D.C. 
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CONCLUSION 

Graduate admissions is related to almost every major interest of a university from 
recruitment to retention to academic quality to diversity. The admissions process is often 
the student's first real contact with the university, and the quality of the experience may 
well determine whether the student will attend and later complete the graduate program. 

This booklet was written for the purpose of describing good practice in the graduate 
admissions function. While each institution may implement graduate admissions 
activities in its own fashion, in all cases the academic departments play a critical role in 
determining who will ultimately make up the community of scholars at the university. It 
is vital that the faculty involved in the admissions decisions be cognizant of the issues 
relating to graduate admissions, including federal and state laws and regulations, 
university-wide policies and procedures, and departmental guidelines. 

The role of the graduate office (or in its absence, the graduate administrative unit) in 
this process should be one of assistance in maintaining quality standards as established by 
a council of the faculty, and providing resources as well as policy guidance in matters of 
admission. Friendly relationships with departments must be maintained with timely 
interchange of information both to and from the graduate unit and the department. 

A range of options for the various graduate admissions functions have been presented 
here, with some discussion of the advantages and disadvantages of each. Each institution 
must determine how best to administer its admissions processes so that quality and equity 
are achieved. 
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Appendix A 



Resolution Regarding Graduate Scholars 
Fellows, Trainees, and Assistants 




COUNCIL OF GRADUATE SCHOOLS 

Resolution Rej^arding Graduate Scholars, Felloes, Trainees, and Assistants 

Acceptance of an offer of financial support (such as a graduate icholarship. fcllou-ship. irainccihip. or assistantship) for the next 
academic year hy a prospective or enrolled graduate student cdmpletcs an agreement that boih student and graduate schtxil expect 
to honor. In that context, the conditions affecting such offers and their acceptance must be defined carefulK and understood bv all 
parties. 

Students are under no obligation to respond to offeni of financial support prior to April 15; earlier deadlines for acceptance of such 
offers \ lolate the intent of thi.s Res<ilution. In those instances in which a student accepts an ofler before April 15. and subsequent l\ 
desires to withdraw that acceptance, the student may submit in writing a resignation of the appointment at anv time through April 
15. However, an acceptance given or left in force after April 15 commits the student not to jccept anothJr offer without lirM 
obtaining a written release frnm the institution to which a commitment has been made. Similarly, an offer by an institution after 
April 15 IS condittonal on presentation by the student of the written release from anv previously accepted offer. It is futher agreed 
by the instiiuiion!, and organization subscribing t«.< the above Resolution that a copv of this Restilution should accompanv cvcrv 
scholarship, fellovsship. traineeship. and assistanship offer. ' 

ITie following list includes COS members and thtist- institutions which indicated their supptm of the above Resolution as of 
Jiilv I. I9V2. 



Abilene Christian I'niversitv 
Adclphi I'niverMty 
Alfred I'nivcrsitv 
Abbani.i A&M I'niversitv 
American Univrrsitv 
Andrews rniversity 
Appalachian rniversity 
Angeki State I'niversitv 
Anytina State I'niversitv 
Arkansas State rniversity 
Auburn I'niversitv 
Austin Peav State I'niversitv 
Ball State L'niversity 
Bavlor C\)Ilepe of Nledieme 
Baylor I'niversitv 
Boston C'(»llcge 
Bmton I'mversitv 
Bowling Cireen St.ite I niversitv 
Ikadley l/'niversitv 
Brandeis I'mversitv 
Bridgewater State ( 'olk-pe 
Bripham Ynung I'mversitv 
Brown I Iniversitv 
Brv'n MawT College 
(\ilifornia Insiitute tvf TeChnoloijv 
Califiimia l.'niversitv of Pennsvfvani.i 
California State College. Stanislaus 
California State I niversitv. Rakersfield 
( alifomia State Polvtechmc I niversitv. 
Pomona 

California State University. I-rcsnci 
California State I'mversitv. FuHerton 
Califtimia State I'mversitv. Hav-ward 
California State I'mversjty. U>rig Beach 
California State I'niversitv. Ix*^ Angeles 
California State I'mversitv. Northndge 
California State University. Sacramento 
Case Western Reserve Universilv 
Catholic University of America 
<Vntrjil Michigan University 
(entral Musstiun State Univertitv 
Central State University 
Central Washington I'mversitv 
Chicago St.ite I mversitv 
Citv ( ollege of the Citv I 'niver>itv tif 

New Yoik 
City University of New York 
daremont Ciraduate Sch(M>l 
(lark Atlanta U-mversitv 
(lark University 
Oenison Univcrsit> 
Cleveland State Universitv 
College of Saint Rose 
College of William At Mary 
Colorado Schtx>l of SJmes 
Columbia l'niversity 
( oppin State College 



Cornell Universitv 
Creighton Universitv 
D.irtmouth College 
DePaul Umversnv 
l^rake University 
Urt-w University' 
Drexel I'niversitv 
Duke I University 
l)ut|UL'sne University 
Last Carolina University 
L-.ast Central Oklahoma' State 
liast Tennes.sce State University 
r;ast 'lexas State University 
Kastem Illinois University' 
[-.astern Kentucky University 
Mastern Michigan University 
t-.astem Washington University 
fimervin Colk-ge 
Emory Universiiv 
hmptina State University 
Fairlcigh Dickinson University 
Fielding Institute 
f'lsk University 
f 'lteliburc State College 
Florida Atlantic University 
Florida Iniernatuinal UniCersnv 
Honda State University 
Ftirdham University 
fort Mavs Slate University 
(iailaudct College 
(iannon Universitv 
Cicorge Mastin University 
(ieorpe Washington UmCersitv 
Oeorgetown University 
(leorgia Institute of leehnolopv 
(ieor'tia Southern College 
(JI.Ts.slKiro State College 
(itivemors State University 
Hahnemann University 
Hampt(m University 
Hardjn-Simmtms UnivxTsitv 
Harvard UnivcrMtv 

Hebrew Union College-Jew isli Institute of 

Religion 
Hofstra University 
Howard University 
Idaho State University 
Illinois Institute ol 'I'e'ctinoUigy 
Illinois State University 
Indiana State UnivcrMiv 
Indiana I "nivcp-itv 
IndMna University ol Pennsylvania 
Uma College 
Iowa State UmverMtv 
Jackson State Univrfsity 
James Madison U^|yet^ity 
John Carroll Universitv 



Ji>hn Jay Ctillege of Cnminal Justice 
Johns Hopkins University 
Kanvts State University 
Kent State University 
l-imar University 
Ix'high University 
Loma Lind.1 University 
IjoULsiana State University and AitM 
College 

Umisiana Stale University Medieal Center 

Loyola Marsmtmnt University 

I jovola I niCersity of Chicagii' 

Mankato State University 

Marquette University 

Marshall University ' 

Mas-^chusetts Institute of rechnoU>gy 

McNeese State University 

Medical Colk-ge ol Cetirgia 

Medical College of Pennsvlvanui 

Mcdicjil College of Wisconsin 

Medical University of Soutli Carolina 

Memphis State Umvepsitv 

Mwmi University 

Michigan State University 

Michigan Technological ( nivepsitv 

Middle Tenne-ssee State Universitv 

Midwestern State University 

Missiv.ippi College 

Mississippi State University 

Montana State I 'mversitv 

Montclair State College " 

Morchead State University 

Murray State I 'niversitv 

National Umversits 

Naval Ptistgradiiate Sch(K)l 

New Jersey Institute ol lechnokigv 

New MexiLv Institute of Mining .iiul 

Technokigy' 
New Mexico' State Umvepsiiv 
New Sch(xil of Social Research 
New- York Medical Collegt 
New York UmverMtv 
Niagara l'niversity 

N<irth Cartilina Agncullural and lechnieal 

State I'mversitv 
North Carolina S»ite Umve'sitv at R.ileigh 
North Dakota St ite Univentv 
North Texas Sta's Univcpsi v ' 
Northeast Miss< in State I niversitv 
Northeastern U iivcrsity 
Northeastern III nois Uni»ersHy 
Nnrthem An/oi •> University 
Northern Illinois t uivcrsitv 
Northern Miehia n I'niversitv 
Northwestern U oversitv 
Northwestern State UmverMtv tif 

Louisiana 
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Appendix A continued 



Nova Univcr&uy 
Oakland L'nncn»ny 
Ohio State I niverMtv 
Ohio l-'nivcrsity 
Oklahoma State I 'nixcrsitN 
Old Dominion Uni>cr.it\ 
Oregon State I'nivcreity 
Pcnn-syUania State Lnnersity 
Pcpperdinc l."nixersit> 
Pittsburg State l'ni^e(Mt> 
PoKteehmc I'niverMty 
Princeton rnsven>it> 
Purdue L'ni^ersit\ 

Oueens College of the C it> l'nixerMt> ol 

Sew Yrok 
Renvselacr PoI\ technic Institute 
Rhode Kland College 
Rice I nivcrsiiy 
Rockfcller I er.it> 
RtK»cvelt University 
RuNScll Sage College 
Rutgers. The State I m^ersity uf 

New Jersey 
Sacred Heart I m^erMty 
St. Bona^enture LnncrMiy 
St. Johns L niversity 
Saint Loui> Uni^erMty 
St. Murv s I nivetsity 
Sam Hou-Mtm State L*niverMty 
San Diego State Cnivepsity 
San Franasct) State I m^erMty 
San Jose State Cnivervity 
Sangamon State I ni^erMiy 
Sr.nia Clara I nixerMty 
Seattle I m^erMty 
Shippen\burc I nuersiiy 
Stjnoma State L nnervity 
South Carolina Stale I m^ersity 
South Dakota SchinM of Mines and 

Technolottx 
Si^uth DaWtitii State I m^erMty 
S<»utheastem LouiMana I'm^ervity 
St)i:them Illinois I University. C;.rbondalc 
Siiuthern Illinois l nnersity. EdwardsMlk* 
Southern Methodist L mserMty 
Southern Cnivcrsity 
Southwest Misstiun State Irasersny 
Soutl-.weM Texas State I m^erMty 
Stanford I'm^erMtx 
Staie CnnerMty of New. York. Albany 
State rnucrsity of New York. 

Binchamton 
State i:nivcrMt\ of New York. IJuffalo 
State TnivciMty of New York. Ston^ 
BrtK)k 

Stale I'niversitv of New York - lX»wnMate 

Medical Center 
State l-ui^erMty of New York - I {Mate 

Mcdic-al Center 
Stephen F. Austin State I mverMty 
Sietst)n L'niverMty 
Stevens Institute of 1 ethnology 
Syracuse I'm^ersity 
Temple I mvcrsity 
Tennessee State I niversitx 
Tennessee Technological l nnersity 
Texas A&M L n»versity 
Texas Chnsiian irm^crsity 

lexas Southern Tn-^erMtx 

Icxas Tech I niveraty 

Tcxa\ Womans U M^crsity 

l ow-son State L"ni ottv 

Irentcm State L'm .-ersjtx 

Trinity I niverstty 

Tufts Vm^ersity 

lulanc I nncisiiy 



United Slate International University 
I'nixersity of Akron 
U'ni^ersitv of Alabama 
I'mversiiv of Alabama at Birmingham 
University of Alabama in HunLsMllc 
I'niversity of Alaska 
University of Arizona 
University of Arkansas 
L'niversity of Baltimore 
Unixcniitv of Bndgeport 
l^nixersity of California at Berkeley 
l niversit> of California Davis 
Umxersitv of California. Irvine 
Univeraty of California. Lns Angeles 
Unixersit'v of California. Ruersiue 
Umxcrsitv of California. S;in Diego 
Unnersitv of California. San FranciM:o 
L'nivcrsitv of California. Santa Barbara 
Unuersity of California Santa Cru/ 
L'nixeniity of Central Ronda 
University of Chicagti 
U'nixcrsitv of Cincinnati 
L nix.:rsit> of Colorado at Boulder 
I'nneniity of Colorado at Denver 
Unixer.it> of Connectieut 
Unixer.ity of Da>1t.n 
Unixer.ity of Delaware 
Umvers)tv of Denver 
Uni\crsit\ of Detroit 
Unixer.it> of the Distnct ot C olumbia 
i'ni\ersit> of r.^ansxille 
l'ni^ersit\ of Rorida 
Uni\ersit> of CScorgia 
Un.\erMt\ of Hartford 
l nnersity of Hawmi 
L nnersity of Health Sciences'llie 

Chicago Medical SeluKil 
l nnersity ol Houston 
Unnersit\ of Idaho 
Unnersitv ol Illinois at Chicago 
l nnersii> of llhnois at UrKina CTiainpatgn 
University of Iowa 
UnnePiity of Kansas 
Unnersiu of Louisville 
l. nner.ity of Lowell 
Universit> of Maine 
Unnersitv of Maryland 
Unnersit\ of Mass;ichusetts at Amherst 
I ni^er^iiiy of Massachnstlls- Boston 
Unnersit> ofMaimi 
l nnersity of Michigan 
Unncrsity of Minnev^la 
Univer.it> of Mississippi 
I'nnersitv of Missoun. Columbia 
I nncrsitv of Misniun. Rolla 
Universitjt of MtsM)un. St U>uis 
Unisersitv of Montana 
Umverstly of Nebraska. Lmct^ln 
University of Nevada, l-as Vegas 
University of Nevada. Reno 
Universit> of New Hampshire 
I'nnersitv of New Haven 
Unnersitv of New Mexico 
Universitv of New Orleans 
Unnersitv of North Carolina. Chapel Hill 
Unnersitv of North Carohna. Charlotte 
I nnersitv of North Carohna. Clreensboro 
Unnersitv of North Carolina. Wilmington 
Unnersitv of North Dakota 
I nnersitv of North Texas 
University of Northern Colorado 
University of Northern Iowa 
U'niversiiy of Notre Dame 
I nntrsity of Okl.ihoma 
l nnersity of Oregon 
Unnersitv of the Pacific 

Council of Clraduatc Schtxils 
One Dupont Circle. N.W.. Suite 43(> 
Washington. i:)C-.2rtl.V) l 17.^ 



University of Penrttylvania 

Univcrsnv of Pittsburgh 

Umvcrsityof Rhode Island 

University of Rochester 

Univcreity of San Francisco 

University of Santa Clara 

University of Scranton 

Universitv of South Carohna 

University of South Dakota 

Universitv of South Rorida 

I3niversity of Southern California 

University of Southern Maine 

l^niversity of Southern Mississippi 

l nnersity of Southwestern Louisiana 

L^mversity of Tennessee. Memphis Center 

for the Health Sciences 
University of Tennessee. Chattantx>ga 
I'niversitv of Tennessee. Knox\ille 
University of Tennessee. Martin 
l nnersity of Texas at Arhncton 
I nnersitv of Texas at Austin 
I "nivcrsity of Texas at Dallas 
University of Texas at San Antonio 
University tif Texas Health Science C enter 
at Houston (Jraduate Schtwl of 
Biomedical Sciences 
University of Texas Health Saence C enter 
at S;in Antonio Ctraduate Sch(K»l of 
Biomedical Saences 
U niversity of University of lexas Medical 
Branch at Cialveston Ciraduate SchtK)l of 
Biomedical Sciences 
University of Toledo 
University of I'ulsa 
University of Ulah 
University of Vermont 
Unnersn'y of Virginia 
University of Washington 
I nnersitv of Wisconsin- hiiu Claire 
l,'niversiiy of Wisconsin- Green Ba> 
i;niNen.ity of Wisconsin -Madis<»n 
I niversity of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 
University of Wlsamsin-Oshkivsh 
lnnersity uf Wisconsin -Stout 
University of Wyoming 
Utah State l'niversity 
Vandcrbilt University 
Xlllanov? l'niversity 
X'irginia Commtinwcalth l'niversity 
Wgjnia Polylechnic Institutt State 

University 
Wake Forest Univt-rsity 
Washington State Unnersitv 
Washington University 
Wayne State College 
Wav-nc State l nnersity 
Weslevan University 
West Chester University 
West Texas State Universiis 
West Virginia University 
Western Carohna Unncrsny 
Western Kentucky University 
Western Michigan Unnersitv 
Western Wa.shincton Unncrsny 
Weslfield State College 
\Mehiia Slate Univcrsny 
Worcester Polylechnic Institute 
Worcester Staie College 
Wnght State University 
Xav'ier University 
Yale University 
Youngsi(»wn State University 
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Appendix B 

Examples from Graduate Program Application Materials 



Throughout the text, recommendations are made concerning the content of different 
application materials. The following examples represent some formats, phrasings or 
forms taken from existing application materials of various graduate institutions across the 
country. They are meant to serve as a starting point for designing application materials 
consistent with recommendations in this document. 

I. General Information: Review and Notification 

You will be notified that we have received your application if you complete the 
postcards included in this application. Make sure that your name as given on your 
application is typed or printed legibly on all official papers submitted in support of 
your application and on all correspondence with the Graduate Admissions/Fellowship 
Office and with your major department. 

If you do not receive an acknowledgement within four to six weeks, you should 
inquire about the status of your application. Please call the office to which you 
mailed your application-either the department or the Office of Graduate Admissions 
(see "Where to Mail Your Application"). 

Offer of Admission. Only written notice from the Dean of the Graduate Division 
constitutes approval of admission, not correspondence with a department or with an 
individual faculty member. 

Applicants offered admission with a fellowship will be notified by April I. Students 
recommended for admission only are usually advised by the end of April for fall 
semester. 

Source: University of California at Berkeley Application 
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II. Application Forms 



A. Biographical Information 



Full Name . 



Lui/Funit> Name 

Permanent Address 



Soetl, Apt. # 



Ciiy. Saic/Countiy. M«iL'Zjp Code 
Telephone 



Day .^fM Code/Number 
Elecuonic Mail Address 



Night: Are* CocJc/Numbcr 



Please im formci names »hich may 
appear on transcripts being submiaol. 



5. Mailing Address, if different Valid until _ 



Street. Apt. # 



City. Suie/Countr>, MnVZtp Code 
Telephone _ 



Day Area Code/Number 



Ni{;hl Area Code/Number 
. Valid until 



Source: University of Michigan, Rackham School of Graduate Studies 



B. Visa Information 



NON-U .S. CITIZENS' What visa type do you plan lo hold when the quarter begins? PUas€ ch€ck only ont. 
, r] <FI I STUDENT* * Q (iH EXCHANGE* ^ Q (IM) IMMIGRANT 

* D ^^^^ REFUGEE * n PERMANENT U S. RESIDENT h Q <0T) OTHER (Plcavr Specify I _ 

*Th« appropriate fom will be sent to obtain the visa only if you check the box. 



Source: University of California at Los Angeles 



If you are not a U.S. citizen, please check and complete one of the following: 
□ Non-immigrant. Anticipated visa type (eg., F-1. J-1, etc.): 



□ Permanent Resident ) 

□ Political Asylum ( Indicate alien registration number: A 

□ Refugee ( and date status received; mo day . 

□ Parolee ) 



Source: The Ohio State University 



5; 
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c. 



Ethnic Survey 



1 . [ ] American Indian or Alaskan Native - Persons having origins in any of the original peoples of North America. 

and who maintain cultural identification through tribal affiliation or community recognition. 

2. ( 1 Asian or Pacific Islander. - Persons having origins in any of theoriginal peoples of the Far East. Southeast Asia 

the Indian Subcontinent, or the Pacific Islands. This area Includes, for example. China. Japan. Korea, the 
Philippine Islands, and Samoa. 

3. ( ] Black, not of Hispanic Origin. - Persons having origins in any of the Black racial groups of Africa 

4 ( ) Hispanic. - Persons of Mexican. Puerto RIcan. Cuban. Central orSouth American or other Spanish Culture or 
origin, regardless of race. 

5. ( i White, not of Hispanic Origin. -Persons having origins in any of the original peoples of Europe. North Africa or 
the Middle East ^ ' 



Civil Rights Code (optional ). Used lo assess the progress being made in Affirmative Action at the University of Michigan. <ch^i 



Source: University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 



I Black/African American 

2 Asian American (Please specify) 

3 American Indian (Tribal ATiIiatlon. 



4 Puerto RIcan or Mexican American. Other Hispanic 



(Please specify) 

5 White/Non-Hispanic 

6 I do not wish to designate a code. 



please specify) 



Source: University of Michigan, Rackham School of Graduate Studies 



r^2 
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D. Prior Criminal or College Disciplinary History 



Have you ever been convicted of a misdemeanor or felony? — No — Yes (Attach a 
separate sheet describing the nature of the criminal activity, when it occurred, and 
your rehabilitation record.) 



Source: St. Bonaventure University 



Are you presently under suspension or dismissal for academic or disciplinary reasons 
from any college, university, or other formal post-secondary education program? 
No —Yes— If yes, attach a statement of explanation. 



Source: The Ohio State University 



III. Transcript Evaluation: Student Computed GPA 



Worksheet for 
Computing Grade-Ptoint 
Average 

For Courses Taken in the 
Second Hair of a Four- Year 
Underjtraduate Program 



Nk>t all depart mem s require applicant* to complete this 
page. Please contact >our department. Applicants to the 
departments of English Language and Literature. Electrical 
Engineering and Computer Science, as as most of the 
other engineering depaitments. arc required to complete 
this section. If you are uncertain about jour department's 
requirement, complete this section. It is to >-our advantage to 
Complete this page if >ou ha\e a very good academic record 
and a delay in sending yourtranscript^ is possibL-. 
Grade-Point .\\-erage Compuutions: On this page list all 
undergraduate courses beginning u ith the third, or junior 
year, of a four-year program. Include uork complied 
tou-ard a second bachelor s degree or a profsssional degree 
if It uas taken at the undergraduate degree level. Indicate 
whether a course uas taken under a semester, quaner. or 
course unit sjstem. Enter the credit hours and grade and 
calculate the hnn<>Ppt>int equivalent (column F < G - Hi 



Your grade'pt>int average is the total nunibcr of honor points 
div ided by the total number of credit hours (Total of column 
H - Total of Column Fi. 

ConvTrttng to a 4.0 Scale: If vou attended an American 
institution uherc grades arc other than A. B. C. D. or F. 
you should convert the grades to this sjsten^ or. a 4.0 scale. 
Equis-alencies can be obtaine*' from the registrar of the 
previous institution. 

Pa.'is/Fall Grades: If >ou have indicated P.F grades in 
rckvTuit courses, you must submit a written e\-aluation 
from the instructortsiof the cour^e(s1. 
Tvpe of credit S - semester hour Q ~ quarterhour 
C = course unit 

Httnor Points - credit hours times grade, e.g hrN. > .^.0 
iBi - 9 Honor, Hunts 



1 A i » ! C 1 n ; K 

; 1nsc,lui,v« j UVm ] Sun;hcf , -.nJi^aie ill UboraK.rj .■.M.r<-. | Crcdn 




(; 1 H 

B Ml j Uouis 

r V : n j » Ora<i« 


1 1 1 1 ' ' 


, 


1 


'1 1 






Ntaw br w* to tnHyf*r(iP\ to utm »/ on pagt .) t'/this appitfotton 

Source: University of Michigan, Rackham School of Graduate Studies 
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Please provide your Undergraduate Grade- Grade Grade Point Value 

Point Average noted on the transcript of the 

institution from which you received your A+ 4 

undergraduate degree. If you attended more A 4 

than one institution for your undergraduate A- 3.7 

degree, please compute one GPA according AB 3.5 

to the steps below. If your institution did B+ 3.3 

not compute a GPA, but did give grades, B 3 

please compute your GPA following these B- 2.7 

steps: BC 2.5 

C+ 2 3 

1) refer to the table in the next column and ^ 2 

find the grade point value of a grade; then, j ^ 

multiply that figure by the number of credits qj^ I '5 

for the course (e.g., a three-credit B+: 3.3 13 

grade points x 3 credits = 9.9 grade points); y) 1 

2) do this for every course and add the total ^ 

points; ^-^ 

^ F 0 

3) divide this total by the total number of 
earned course credits (e.g., 215 points -e- 60 
credits = 3.58 GPA). 

This final figure is the GPA that you 
record on your application. 



Source: University of Wisconsin at Madison 



N.B. Neither of these examples explain how to compute the GPA when there is a 
mixture of types of credits (i.e., semester, quarter, or unit). 



IV. Letters of Reference 



RECOMMENDATION FOR ADMISSION 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

Rccammendatioas should »K maikd diirctl) to the 
(^niduAte Chair oT the Dcpartnwnt to whkh the 
Applkani has applied. 

PLEASE TYPE OR PRIST 



I INSTRl'tTIONS TO THK APPLICANT: You must prtmdc all intorniation requeued in this lop Section. Print your name and Social Sccurily 
numlvr js ihcs apivar on sour anp!,cuti.>n to i.isurc thai this recommendation ^. ill be niaichcd to >our application file. Print the name of ihc department 
to uhKl. Nou Jrc appK mu and Hs application deadline date -Mso chccV the corrvct .ampu^ ivrc item 15 on the application). Print the name and address 
of >oui Revomnicnd/r and prox idc the rca^ninicnder uith an addrx-sscd enxclope (sec the first column on page 4 tor address instructions) 

Name of Applicant Name of Reconiinender _ 



SiK-iai Scciini) No 



Title . 



ncpartincnt . . ^ ^ .Address . . 

.\pplKjtioii IV.idliiic Date - - [X'pjrtnic"' -— " 

' ] Ann \rNii. MUSICS IKMrhorn. Ml 4«l 2S !4'H Institution — 

Under the prox iMons ut the l-aiiiil> hdu^ation Rights and I'rnav) .Vi o1 W74. >ihi i it admitted and enrolled) «.n have access to the information 
proMdcd unless y.u li.i.c u.nxed sirU .kvcss Please sipn and date bcldw to ml.irnj us ol \our decision 

1 hcrcb> u.uxc in> neht o{ access to the mlornKitiun recorded below or I do not v^aive m> right of access to the information recorded below. 



Si?iKiti.rc..lappIie.ini' ' Hate Signaiure ot applicam 



n. RKCOMMKSDKR: I nder the proMsiuns nl the Fant.K Wiieatiunal Rights and Pnxacv .Vt ol this applicant tif admitted and enrolled) v.ill 
have access i.uhe mlormation pru\klcd unless he she lias uai\ed such access 

After resp.Kj.ne tt> the Hems heUm. please comment specficaiK on tlic applicants strengths and Itmitations for graduate stud> f>:>-«;U>t'ons of 
sien.ticint actions, accomplishments, and ixrrsona! qualities related to sehi.larl) achiexcmem are partieularK helpful Several paragraphs uill be 
more usclul to the adn^isM.m ...mmittec than one or tuo sentences >ou nia> use the other side of this form or attach a letter to this form if sou 
des.re If >ou do nor u isl, to us.- ih.s form, please include the lull name ot the student as it appears abtne to ensure that vour recommendation will 
be added to the coi rctt applii.aiit file 



1. liow 'oni: and ni \%h.i! capacit\ l>.i\c \ou Inow n the applicant ' 



2. Plcise r.i(c liic applicant in coiiiparisoii xuth others «liom >ou have kiio\vn at similar st.iges in then careers 



N<.B4M 



Kno^* Icdsre m v Iikscii licUl - -r^' 

Mt»ti\atioii ailJ perseverance ti>\\.-rd giLiis . . — v.- 

\bilil\ to w-nrk Hidei>eiidciitl\ « 

.■\hilit\ to express iliouelits in s|vet li and w i itmg 1- 

\bilii\ |>»tcnii.d foi tollege teaching i 

\bilit\ i«> plan and (.onjiict rt-v.Mrtli » 

1 'lease niiliLaie the stfciictli nl \oiir o\a.ill endorsement b> pLkms an A " along t)ic seak 









1 1 

4 ' 






. . -4 
















i__ 



.minvtvW *Hh«<nic 'cnci»jIm«* 



Vh Rt\»ioimrt»dc«J 



*"'.inu-ipiinie«.li 
Sii.»ii,itiire 
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Letter of Recommendation for Graduate Admission and Awards 



Applicant s name 

Applicant s address 

♦ Proposed department of study ' 

Person writing letter 

(Please lypeO' pr n\ i»^e nfc'nai'o'' atwvei 



( ) I waive the nght provided by the Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 (Buckley Amendment) to view this letter of 
recommendation m my tile at Iowa State University 

( ) I do nofwish to waive this nght Rather. I wish to retam the right to view this letter m my fiJe at Iowa State University 

Signalure of Applicant . Oats 



iTneappi'cam sNxj'O co'^p'ete ihe tc^s above anag-ve^i s"0"^ to a'' <^o .t 0^a' we" acQ^ta '^lea a n r.s ►^c eOjca' D-^ a-^a ab i i-es ; 



To writers of letters of recommendation: 

Pi«aso comment m dota'i regarding (ho appiicanis potential for graduate sludy and the Das<s tor you' judgmeni We a'e pa'itcuiariy mierested m your asssssment oi ims 
studoms ability and motivation to carry on tdvtnced study and rtiflirch. evidence ol creative laient aoii'ty to sp«ik ind writt English ciearty. and promise tor a 
successful (Mr—T. We are aiso interested :n tus f\e' poienhai as a possible teschlng or rsstirch isslstint. Use me 'everse side «t necessary (Because lowa State 
Umwerstly is m comptjance with Section 504 oi the flehabii'taton Act of 1973 we discourage you t'om relernng d'tectly O' 'ndmcctty to an applicants handicap) 



Out of approximately persons I have taught advised at this educational level during the past 

years. I would rank this applicant m the upper percent on the basis of potential to achieve a graduate 

degree. 

Signature . Oate 

Title.'Pobition I 

Institution /Organization 

and Address 

Note: Mail this form directly to department specified on hne 3 above, lowa State University. Ames, towa 50011 -2010 
(Please do rx:t send this form lo the Admissions Office ) 

Iowa State University 

Ames, lowa 50011*2010 e/gi 
LETTER OF RECOMMENDATION 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS AT AUSTIN • Application for Financial Award 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 78712 Request for Reference 

(Graduate Fellowships and Asslstantshlps) 



Under the provisions of the Family Educational Rights and Pnvacy Act ol 1 974. this applK:ant (H admitted and enrolted) will have access to the information 

provided betow unless he/she has waived such access. ^ 

{Ajjpficant comptete top section) Social security Number tReguired) 

1. Name of Applicant ^ I I ^ " ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 



2. Gr&duate program to which application is made 

3. (Optional) I hereby wawe my nght of access to the material recorded below. 



Signature of Applicant 

Mail this form to: The University of Texas at Auslin 

Graduate Adviser, Department of 

Austin. Texas 78712 



To the Respondent- May we have your judgment of this candKlaie's quaIrficatK>ns and promise, of the candidate's intellectual abili^. motivation and capacrty 
for researcher for acquinng professional skill, promise for a career in productive scholarship and effective teaching, the quality of previous work, and of his 
or her character and personality. We would be helped, too. by your checking, for ccrnparative assessment, the boxes betow. 



Please continue on the other side of this sheet 



I wouW compare the applicant with other students of the same level as follows. 





EXCEPTIONAL 


ABOVE AVERAGE 


AVERAGE 


BELOW AVERAGE 


NO INFORMATION 


Intellectual Ability 












Writing Ability 












Spewing Ability 












Academic Preparation 












Motivation 












Maturity 












Teaching Ability 













\ have known this appJcant for approximately years. ^ r—, a . . « r— i Arf«.<AA nf mmp 

During this time the appJ cant was an; Undergraduate student O Graduate student □ Assistant of mine □ Advisee of mine U 
Departnoental assistant [□ Other (please specify) □ — ^ 



lnsumma^.lwouldg.vea. Ve^ strong O Strong □ Average □ Below average □ recommendation 
Recommendation with reservation (please specify) \_j 



Respondent's Signature . 
Place of Employment — 
Name pnnted or typed _ 



Please mail directly to Gr»du«te Advlter oi the Department (given above) in which the applicant may do 
graduate work To receive consideration, ail of the applicant's refererwes should bo received by Feb. 1 
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OHIO 
SIME 



Graduate School Personal 
Reference Form 



To th« Applicant: 

This form should be given to professors who are able to comment on your qualifications for graduate study. You should not request a 
recommendation from a non-academic person unless you have been away from academic institutions for some time. If in doubt, check with 
the Graduate Studies Committee Chairperson of your prospective program. 

Please complete items A, B, C. D. and E below. Deliver this form directly to a person v/ho Is acquainted with your academic program. You 
should supply this person with a stamped, addressed envelope for his or her use. The address on this envelope should be that of the Graduate 
Studies Committee Chairperson or Chairperson of the graduate program to which you are applying at Ohio State {see the Graduate SchQQl 
Bulletin). 



Degree Sought 



Stu]«^ I Last N«'no Fy^t 

B. Field of Study'Graduate program: _ — (Please refer to the Graduate School Bulletir}) 

C. Address of Graduate Studies or Admission Committee Chairperson: 



The Ohio State Univers ity 

Columbus. Ohio 43210 

D. Indicate the date of any contact you may have had with an Ohio State faculty member regarding graduate study and the name of the faculty 
member with whom you made contact: 

E. Please list the courses you took under the direction of the person completing this form. 

CourM Number Course Title When Taken Grade 



7!w r wl| C ^bM M >ii d W|l«ii»dP»WeyMlo*i974,Mani*od<<),(P.L»^3aO). I htrgby wih« my rlghi of komi to M« m o mmimoii and wiy m^w^ 
- ^iww««»#<>l>lirt* trtda i i. » i ' is.^ iii M 'i t. iyptc»»t<)(hooo>« MMhnMctiwMchhMbMnwfNMiby 

9m9mn^ HMWMf. win •■■■•9ft you MM tw Q^oTi 01 tiQninQ tucn • 



To th« Person Competing This Form: 

The student named above has applied for admission to the Graduate School of The Ohio State University. Please complete this personal 
refererice form and return it as soon as possible. If you have not had the applicant as a student, you may prefer to wnte a separate letter 
and attach it to this form. If you do not know this student well, please feel free to say so: such frankness will not prejudice the candidate's 
chance of admission. 

1. I have venfied that Section E above is correct Yes No 

2 ■ I do not know the student well enough to give him or her a recommendation. (If you check this box. you do not need to complete the 
rest of this form.) 

Over 
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BEST COPY AVAIUBLE 



3. I would be pleased to have the applicant working under my direction as a: 



C Research Assistant 



□ Teaching Assistant 



C Fellow □ Master's Candidate O Doctoral Dissertation Candidate C Other. 



4. Recommendations for Admission Doctoral Program Master's Program Other Program (Please Specify) 

I strongly recommend for C C 

1 recommend for ^ 

I recommend with reservations for G H 

1 do not recommend for Z, 3 . 



5. SUMMARY EVALUATION: In comparison with a representative groupof students in the samt leld who have had approximately the same 
amount of experience and training, how do you rale the applicant in general research and scholarly ability: 

□ Outstanding (Comparable to the best student in Note: Please check the educational level of the representative 

the current dass, highest 5%) group with whom the applicant is compared: 

□ Very Good (Next highest 10%) G College Juniors 

□ Good (Ability easily identifiable, in upper □ College Seniors 

25%) n First- Yoar Graduate Students 

C Average (Upper 50%) C Advanced Graduate Students 

□ Below Average 

6. Some gifted individuals make mediocre scholastic records. Is the applicant's scholastic record, as you know it. an accurate index of his 
or her scholastic ability? Yes G No □ Don't know tZ 

If your answer is-No.'please explain briefly, possibly giving consideration to the applicant's performance in independent studyor in research 
participation programs. 



7. What is your opinion of the applicant's potential as a graduate student? Give views on such matters as his/her accomplishments, 
intellectual independence, research interests, capacity for analytical thinking, ability to work with others, ability to organize and express ideas 
clearly (orally or in writing), drive, and motivation. 



Signature of recommend er Date _ 

Name Title 



. Telephone- 
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UNIVERSITY 

Assessment of an Applicant for Graduate Studies 



THE APPLICANT SHOULD COMPLETE THE FOUOWING AND FORWARD TO AN ir40MDUAL WHO IS WELi ACQUAINTED WITH THE 
APPUCANTS EDUCATION AND ABILITIES. 



NAME OF VWCAWT 


S>JRSA>.€ (PLEASE P<»m 






GT^NNAMeS 


DCGREE APPUED FOR: 










n MA n M.Sc. 


n MAgr. 


n M.LA. 








SeiJCSTER IN WMCH YOU W-SH TO SWfT ItOUR PROGRAM 


n Ph.D. n D.V.SC. 


iZl GftAOUATE WPLOM* 


1 1 NON-OeGRE£ 




n FAU 19 VWJTER 19 O SPRING 19 



THtS AREA TO BE COMPLETED BY THE REFEREE 
a) CHECK THE APPROPRIATE BOXES BELOW 



OVER A PERIOD OF SEVERAL YEARS. 
IN A GROUP OF 100 STUDENTS. 


OUTSTANDING 


ABOVE 
AVERAGE 
UPPER 30% 


AVERAGE 
UPPER 50% 


BELOW 
AVERAGE 
LOWER 50% 


UNABLE 

TO 
JUDGE 


THE APPUCANT WOULD RANK: 


UPPER 2% 


UPPER 10% 


BACKGROUND PREPARATION 














ORIGINALITY 














POTENTIAL RESEARCH ABILITY 














INDUSTRY / PERSEVERANCE 














JUDGEMENT / CRITICAL SENSE 














INTELLECTUAL ABILITY 














VERBAL 4 WRITTEN COMMUNICATION 















b) WHAT IS YOUR OVERALL ESTIMATION OF THE APPUCANT'S ACADEMIC PERFORMANCE RELATIVE TO OTHERS HAVING SIMILAR TRAINING' 
UPPER 2% UPPER 10% UPPER 20% UPPER 30% UPPER 50% LOWER 50% 

□ □ □ □ □ □ 

C) OVER WHAT TIME PERKX) HAVE YOU KNOWN THE APPUCANT? . 

d) WHAT IS YOUR RELATIONSHIP TD THE APPLICANT ' (EG employer. p*K)fessor) 



e) WOULD THS APPUCANT BE ADMITTED TO YOUR GRADUATE PROGRAM? 



f) COMMENTS . PLEASE SEE BACK OF THIS ASSESSMENT FOR COMMENTS SECTION AND MAIUNG ADDRESS 
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V, Statement of Purpose 




1993-94 Part C 



AmtCAKT fVt*M fi<M4» MAME (Lwt M««» 



STATEMENT OF PURPOSE / Aodamfc Awards. Work Expari9nc<, Publ lotion t/Ofganizationa 



Pi«asamailto: UCLA 



Dapartment/School of 



Los Angeles, CA 90024 



NAME, as given on the application 



U.S. Social Security Number 



QUARTER for which apphcation is filed at UCLA: O Fait 1 9 



□ Winter 19. 



Spring 19_ 



PROPOSED MAJOR ai UCLA 



IMMEDIATE DEGREE OBJECTIVE 



AWARDS/DISTINCTIONS: List academic awards, prizes, honors, fellowships or other distinctions you hava rdcaivdd. 



PERTINENT WORK EXPERIENCE: List employment occupation or activities pertinent to your graduate goals during or since your collegiate 
studies. 



PUBLICATIONS/ORGANIZATIONS: If pertinent to your proposed field of study, please list your publications and any scholarly or professional 
organizations in which you hold membership. 



STATEMENT OF PURPOSE: On tha back of thia form, ptoasastata your purposaln applying (or graduata atudy.yourpartfcutar 
araa of apadatization within tha major, your plans for futura occupation or prof astion, ar>d any additional information that may aid 
th* Miction committaa in avaluating your praparation and your apt'rtuda (or graduata atudy at UCLA. Attach an additional ahaat 
if r>ac«atary, 

tfyou h»v» submitt»d a stat»m0nt of purposa as part of a Mparata applhation to a profassion^ aehool you naad not writa »n 
additional atatamant hara. 

Source: UCLA 
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The Graduate School 
The University of Texas at Austin 



PERSONAL STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL AWARD APPLICANT 



Sooal Sccunty Numbr (Raquir*<D 



Name of Applicant: 



Department: 

In reviewing applications for financial awards, the Faculty Review Committee considers evidence of creativity, initiative, 
motivation andothercharacteristlcsindicativeoftheapplicara'spotentialasascholarandcontributortosociety. Suchevidence 
may or may not be accurately or adequately represented by test scores, grades, or other infomnation tabulated in your 
application Please feel free to communicate to the committee any additional comments on your activities, accomplishments, 
goals, and research interests that give evidence of these characteristics and that might be helpful in evaluating your application. 
Use an additional sheet if necessary. 



Mail this fomn directly to; 



The University of Texas at Austin 
Graduate Adviser 
(Department or Program Name) 
Austin. Texas 78712 
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Appendix C 



Form to Expedite Admission 



rorvard this fom to 
the Adnlsslona Otflc* 



Expedite Ad3»ission Tom. for 
outstanding Graduate Appliccmt* 



QuArtar ft Tear 



Xpplic«j\t*> 



First 



Horn 



Hiddl* 

Proqraa ITvuabAX 



1. Before an applictait can b« adnitted, a currant application 
Bust b# on flla In tha Adadceions Offica or subodtted vith 
this tora* 

2« Bafora sn intamational applicant can bo admitted, tha $25 
application fca must ba paid. (Paynent may ba submitted 
vith this font.) 

3« Applicants admitted via this form vill ba considered 

provisional and vill still bo rasponsibla for subaitting aUL 
raguired docujocnts prior to tha third veeJc of the first 
quarter of enrollaent. Failure to do so vill pre vent future 
quasar registration.^ 

4. If finanoial support la being offered to an international 
applicant, decision processing vill go fastar vhen an 
appointment information form is completed and attached* 

This is to certify that tha Graduate Studies Comaittaa has examined tha 
credentials presented by the abov^-naned applicant and vishes to expedite 
his/her admission. Based on all available evidence, the Committee is of 
the opinion that this applicant meets all minimum graduate admission 
criteria, has or vill receive a degree from an accredited institution, and 
has an outstanding academic background.* (Applicants vith e cumulative CPA 
of below 2*70 do not qualify.) 

XDHat to tha pro^M with ^adumte atAodlng as ai (KarX tha apprOpciata box.) 



Q K4g«lar stoil^mt la 

(Spaoify IU*tar*a or Fh.O.)~ 

CoBditiAsal atndattt is 



(tfi>aolfy lUatar'a or Ph.D.) 
fpvcify oooditioDS asd time period for thalr fnXf Hlmnt 



^ ffpaclal atwivat 

Xf boa is ch*«]ca4 tha «t«d«at*a maatar'S dagraa will vout aa AS ho«r« •< cradi^ 

xr Tins xs mt xxxtaftaxxonL MrrtxoJrt, kixx* mi associaxssxzv as AKAitDBDt 

Undaoidad ^ Taa (Attach appolntaant lAfocaatioa for* or copy of 
award latter.) 



ilgnatura _ _ 

Oraduata itudlaa CoMittaa CbajLtparaoa 

Source: Ohio State University 
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